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ARTICLES 
THE LAST SUPPER' 


I BEGIN with the question: was the Last Supper a Passover meal? 
As is well known, our four gospels differ in their account of the date 
of the Last Supper. According to the three synoptic gospels the 
Last Supper took place on 15th Nisan (day beginning with sunset) 
and it was the solemn Passover meal, the climax of the religious year. 
According to the fourth gospel, however, the Last Supper took place 
twenty-four hours earlier, at the beginning of 14th Nisan, and it was 
an ordinary meal. Which date is right? 

First, 1 make three negative points. 

1. The view is widely held that the Johannine chronology is right 
and that the Last Supper was a Kiddush-meal. The word Kiddush 
or K*dushshah means ‘ sanctification’. And the Kiddush is a blessing 
of only a few words, spoken at the beginning of every sabbath and 
festival day. The earliest information that we have about the Kiddush 
is the following, R. El‘azar bar Cadok (born at Jerusalem about A.D. 35) 
said: ‘Abba [my father, the famous Rabbi Cadok] used to say over 
the cup: ‘‘[Blessed be he] who has sanctified the sabbath.” He did 
not add a concluding benediction.’* These few words, spoken over 
a cup of wine after sunset at the beginning of the sabbath or the feast 
day and inseparably connected with the beginning of the holy day— 
that is the Kiddush. A Kiddush spoken on an ordinary day (as 14th 
Nisan was) is quite impossible. And all contentions that the Kiddush 
was a meal or a sacrifice or a custom of messianic circles or anything 
other than a blessing are pure fantasy. 

2. Another widespread theory which also tries to justify the Johan- 
nine chronology is the contention that the Last Supper was a chaburah- 
meal. But here again, it must be said, we meet a contention without 
any basis in our sources. Chaburah means ‘society, circle’. And it 
is true that we hear of chaburoth and of meals which the members 
attended. But these chaburoth were chaburoth migwa,' that is, circles 
concerned with the performance of commandments, probably Pharisaic 
circles, and the meals in which they joined were circumcision-meals, 
engagement-meals, wedding-meals, burial-meals, meals, in short, 
attendance at which, and financial support of which, was esteemed 
religiously meritorious. Other meals of these chaburoth are nowhere 


* A paper read on 20 Sept. 1948 at a joint meeting of the Bjrmingham Free 
Church Theological Society and the Birmingham Diocesan Clerical Society. 

* Tos. Ber. iii. 7 (Zuckermandel 6. 22 ff.). 

3 Sanh. viii. 2; b. Pes. 113b; Tos. Meg. iv, 15 (Zuckermandel 226, 13 ff.). 
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recorded and all contentions concerning them are without foundation 
in our sources. 

3. In recent times attempts have been made to settle our problem 
with the help of astronomical chronology." In New Testament times 
the calendar was fixed empirically in Palestinian Judaism. The new 
moon cannot be seen, only the new light one or two days later as 
a thin line in the western sky a short time after sunset. Now, on 
the 29th of every month the calendar commission of the priesthood 
gathered at the temple of Jerusalem and waited for witnesses, who 
could confirm by oath that they had seen the new light. As soon as 
these arrived, the new month was proclaimed by fire-signals through- 
out the whole country. As astronomical chronology enables us to 
ascertain on what days and at what hours the new light was visible 
at Jerusalem, we can reconstruct the Jewish calendar with a high 
probability. Thus we can say in which years round about A.D. 30 
the 14th or the 15th Nisan fell on a Friday. The answer is that, the 
year 27 being too early and 33 too late, we may be tolerably sure 
that the Lord was crucified on Friday 7th April 30 and that this 
day was most probably the 15th Nisan. So the Last Supper would 
have been a Passover meal. But unfortunately we cannot be quite 
certain. It is still possible, although unlikely, that the Friday was 
14th Nisan. If the atmosphere had been misty at the beginning of 
the month, the new light would have been seen one day later and 
Friday the 7th Apri! 30 would fall on 14th Nisan. 

We must therefore try another way. I put before you eleven 
observations, all pointing in the same direction. 

1. Jesus held the Last Supper in Jerusalem. This was by no 
means natural. Jerusalem was in New Testament times a city of 
about 25,000 inhabitants. There was no accommodation for the 
100,000 pilgrims coming from the whole world to the Holy City. 
Most of them lived in tents in the Upper Kedron valley or in the 
villages round Jerusalem. So we hear that during these last days 
Jesus left the overcrowded city in the evening and went out to 
Bethany. Why then did he hold the Last Supper in Jerusalem? It 
was a religious duty to eat the Passover lamb within the walls of 
Jerusalem,* even though in the courtyards or on the roofs of houses.’ 

2. The Last Supper is an evening meal extended into the night. 
It is quite certain that the usual time of supper was in the afternoon, 

1 O. Gerhardt, Der Stern des Messias, pp. 124 ff.; K. Schoch in Biblica 9 
(1928), pp. 48-54; J. Schaumburger in Biblica 9 (1928), pp. 62 ff.; O. Gerhardt 
and K. Schoch, pp. 464 ff.; O. Gerhard in Astronomische Nachrichten, Band 
240 (Okt. 1930), pp. 137-62; 242 (1931), p. 127 f.; pp. 305-10; letter of 21 May 
1944 from Prof, Gerhardt to the author. 


? Siphre Num. 9, 10 § 69 (ed. princ. Venedig 1545, 10” 29). 
3 Tos, Pes. vi, 11 (Zuckermandel 166, 2 f.). 
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from 4 to 5. Only festivals like wedding meals were extended into 
the night. How was it that the Last Supper took place at an unusual 
hour? According to Exodus 12 the Passover meal was to be held 
after sunset—the only family meal of the whole year which was an 
evening meal. 

3. Jesus was at table with the twelve disciples. Is it purely an 
accident that only here is the small number of those present recorded ? 
As far as we can see from the gospels the usual number was 
greater. Joseph Barsabbas and Matthias for instance are recorded 
as having been in the company of Jesus from the time of John the 
Baptist till the ascension. And we miss the women who accompany 
Jesus. Why this small number? Josephus and the Talmud agree in 
reporting that a Passover chaburah comprised on the average ten 
members. 

4. Jesus and his disciples are reclining at table. Again, we know 
that this was not usual. People used to sit at table except at festival 
meals. Why then are they reclining? At the Passover it was a religious 
duty that all should recline at table as a symbol of liberty. 

5. A dish precedes the breaking of the bread. This is astonishing. 
How unusual it was for a family meal, may be illustrated by the 
following example. In Exodus 12 and 13 it is prescribed that the 
children should be instructed about the meaning of the Passover 
festival. To fulfil this command the children were told to put 
questions after the first dish about the peculiar features of the meal. 
To these the father answered by a sermon, the so-called Passover 
Haggadah. One of these questions, put by the children, is, according 
to the Palestinian Talmud: Every day we dip into the plate with 
bread, why this evening without [bread]? This question shows clearly 
that the Passover meal was the only family meal throughout the year 
when a dish preceded the breaking of the bread. 

6. They drank wine at the Last Supper. This again is not natural. 
Wine was drunk only on festival occasions such as weddings and 
sabbath meals. Usually one drank water. How modest the usual 
meals of Jesus and his disciples were, is to be seen from the story of 
the feeding of the multitude: some loaves of bread and some fishes 
as relish formed all their rations. On the eve of the Passover, however, 
the drinking of four cups of wine was a religious duty—even for the 
poorest man of Israel and even if he had to procure the wine from 
the Tamchuj (the public organ of social relief).' 

7. As the comparison of the wine with the blood shows, red wine 
was drunk. In Palestine there was in New Testament times, as the 
Talmud reports, white, red, and black wine. For the Passover it was 
a command to drink red wine. 


* Pes, x. 1. 
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8. When Judas went out some of the disciples thought ‘that he 
should give something to the poor’. Was Jesus accustomed to order 
that gifts should be distributed in the middle of the night? For such 
an idea could only be suggested by a normal custom. On the night 
of the Passover this idea of the disciples is intelligible. It was a 
religious duty to do good to the poor at the Passover. Hence it often 
happened, we hear, that someone was invited from the street to 
partake of the Passover meal. Further, the doors of the Temple were 
opened, not as usual at dawn, but at midnight; and surely Billerbeck ‘ 
is right in assuming that on this occasion beggars were not lacking 
there. 

g. The meal closes with a hymn. This can only mean the second 
part of the Hallel (Pss. 114-18), with which the Passover meal closed. 

10. After the Last Supper Jesus did not return to Bethany. This 
was according to the Passover regulation. Though it was a duty to 
eat the Passover lamb within the walls of Jerusalem, it was permissible 
to spend the night outside the walls but within a determined area of 
greater Jerusalem. Bethany was outside, the Garden of Gethsemane 
inside, this area. 

11. Jesus announces his suffering by comparing the bread with his 
body, the wine with his blood. This last point seems to me to be 
decisive. How can one explain why Jesus should choose this strange 
way of announcing his suffering? Again I can only see one answer. 
The expounding of the symbolical meaning of the elements of the 
meal was an important part of the Passover ritual. The head of a 
household who in his Passover Haggadah had not explained the 
Passover lamb, the unleavened bread and the bitter herbs, had not 
fulfilled his duty. The four cups of wine, for instance, were explained 
as a symbol of the four liberations of Israel or of the four afflictions 
coming over the enemies of God’s people. So Jesus took over a 
feature of the Passover meal when he explained the bread and the 
wine as his body and blood. 

All these eleven considerations indicate that the Last Supper was 
the Passover meal. The fact that most of them are mentioned quite 
incidentally in the gospel narrative reinforces this conclusion. 

But an objection may be raised. Was it possible that all the events 
of the twenty-four hours from the beginning of the Last Supper to 
the burial of Jesus took place on a high Jewish festival? The following 
ten events have been declared incompatible with the Halakah of the 
festivals : 

1. The walk to Gethsemane on the night of the feast. 

2. The carrying of arms. 

3. The session of the Sanhedrin and the condemnation to death. 

1 Kommentar zum N.T. aus Talmud und Midrasch, 11 (1924), p. 842 f. 
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. The high priest’s rending of his garments. 

. The participation of Jews in the Roman trial. 

. The coming of Simon of Cyrene az’ aypod. 

. The execution. 

. The buying of the linen by Joseph of Arimathaea. 

. The taking of the body from the cross, the burial, and the 
rolling of the stone to the door of the tomb. 

10. The preparation of spices and ointments. 

Here we must distinguish carefully. 

1. Five of these ten arguments, namely, 1, 2, 4, 9, and 10, are 
erroneous and should never be repeated. For example, the carrying 
of arms was allowed, according to the older Halakah, on the sabbath 
and on feast days,’ and the rending of the garments on hearing a 
blasphemy was a duty also on these days.” 

2. Two of the arguments, namely, 5 and 7, concern ordinances of 
the Roman authorities: the Roman trial and the execution. 

3. One argument, 6, is based on arbitrary assumptions. If it is 
said that Simon of Cyrene came daz’ aypod, does it sound very prob- 
able that he came from working in the fields at g o’clock in the 
morning? dz’ aypod can also mean ‘from a farm’; Simon may have 
dwelt outside the walls of the city and may have been coming to 
attend the morning service at the temple, if he was a Jew. But was 
he a Jew? Simon is also a common Greek name. If he was not 
a Jew, the feast day did not concern him at all. 

4. So there remain only two objections, 8 and 3, which deserve 
our consideration. The first is the buying of the linen by Joseph of 
Arimathaea. I leave aside the fact that this purchase is only recorded 
by Mark and may be an erroneous expression on his part. The 
Mishnah says shortly and clearly in the Halakah about sabbath and 
festival days: It is forbidden to buy and to sell. But inevitably 
exceptions were allowed for the dire necessities of life. Thus it might 
be necessary to obtain some food on the sabbath; this was possible 
on condition that the money was not paid on the feast day. Instead 
a garment was pawned, making the matter technically a loan not 
a purchase. Another such necessity arose in the case of a death, 
especially if, as in the Passion according to the synoptic chronology, 
there followed a sabbath after a feast day so that two holy days came 
one after the other. Owing to the hot climate burials take place in 
Palestine on the day of death, so that one could buy coffin and linen 
as the Tosephtah expressly states; only it was forbidden to fix the 
price. Thus the record of the purchase of the linen is quite correct. 
The second objection which deserves consideration, 3, concerns the 

1 Shab. vi, 4. ? Shab. xiii, 3. 
3 Tos, Shab. xvii, 13 (Zuckermandel 137, 14); b. Shab. 151 a. 
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session of the Sanhedrin and the condemnation of Jesus to death. 
Again the command is quite clear and short: It is forbidden to judge 
on feast days. This difficulty affects not only the synoptic chronology, 
as is generally assumed, but also the Johannine, for it was also 
forbidden to judge on the day before a feast. But in the case of Jesus 
there intervened an ordinance of the Torah itself. In a few cases of 
heinous crimes Deuteronomy commands that the death sentence should 
be published as a deterrent; as it says: ‘And all Israel shall hear 
and fear.’ All the people being gathered only at the three pilgrim 
festivals (Passover, Pentecost, Tabernacles), this commandment was 
interpreted by the Rabbis to the effect that, in spite of the prohibition 
of executions on festivals, in these few special cases enumerated in 
Deuteronomy the death penalty must be carried out at the feast. 
One of these cases was that of a false prophet. Jesus being a false 
prophet in the eyes of his adversaries, his condemnation had to take 
place immediately, in order that the execution could be carried out 
on 15th Nisan. For only on this day were the people assembled; on 
16th Nisan people were allowed to return home, unless it was a 
sabbath. 

So we must state, in agreement with Dalman and Billerbeck, that 
not one of the events from the Last Supper to the burial of Jesus 
was incompatible with the festival Halakah.' 

It remains, however, to ask how the origin of the Johannine chrono- 
logy is to be explained. At first sight it seems that in St. John’s 
gospel, in which the Lord’s last meal takes place on the evening before 
the Passover, the connexion between Passion and Passover is severed. 
In fact, however, as has been rightly and vigorously maintained in 
recent discussions of the subject,’ this connexion thereby receives 
increased emphasis. For the ante-dating of the events of the Passion 
by twenty-four hours results in the Lord’s crucifixion coinciding tem- 
porally with the slaughter of the Paschal lambs. While these were being 
slaughtered by the hundred in the Temple, the true Paschal Lamb, of 
whom by God’s will no bone must be broken, died unrecognized before 
the gates of the city. The comparison of Jesus with the Paschal lamb, 

‘If it be urged that Mark 14° is itself evidence against this view, the 
reply is that éopry here, as in Plotinus Enn. 6, 6, 12, probably has the well- 
attested meaning ‘festal crowd’, and that My év ri €oprf is parallel to the drep 
éxAov of Lk. 22°. In that case Mk. 14? does not give a note of the time, 
but of the conditions, in which the arrest should be made. It has indeed 


long been recognized that the emphasis of the whole sentence is on the words 
év éAw, and this accords well with the interpretation of Mi) év 7 €opr# just 
offered. 

2 E. Gaugler in G. Deluz—J. Ph. Ramseyer—E. Gaugler, La Sainte Céne 
(1945), p. 58f.; Th. Preiss, Le dernier repas de Jésus fut-il un repas pascal ? 
in Theologische Zeitschrift 4 (1948), pp. 81-101; Franz-J. Leenhardt, Le 
Sacrement de la Sainte Céne, Neuchatel—Paris (1948), p. 11 f. 
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which, as we shall see, probably goes back to the Lord himself, is of 
great importance in the fourth gospel. It may have been the vital 
significance of this comparison which, in the branch of the tradition 
followed in St. John’s gospel, had as its result a (probably unconscious) 
change of recollection with regard to the date of the events of the 
Passion. 

Our conclusion that the Last Supper was a Passover meal is by no 
means only of archaeological and chronological interest but of the 
highest importance for the true understanding of the Heilsgeschichte 
(the method of our salvation). The connexion between the old and 
the new covenant, between promise and fulfilment, is seen in a new 
light, if the Last Supper was a Passover meal; and in particular the 
Lord’s utterances during the Last Supper are, I am convinced, only 
to be understood in this light, as I now attempt to show in a shorter 
second part. 

I pass therefore to my second question: What is the meaning of 
the words of Jesus during the Last Supper? 

I first make three statements about the text. 

First, our chief texts about the Last Supper are liturgical texts. 
Accordingly they do not tell us everything that happened, but only 
what was of interest to the worship of the primitive Church. 

Secondly, comparison of the texts makes it most probable that the 
Marcan text is the oldest. For instance, Mark has many Semitisms 
which in the Pauline text are avoided, or altogether missing, such as 
the words 76 éexxuvvopevov brép moAAav. 

(a) In Aramaic the participle is atemporal. The tense is always 
implied from the context. There can be no doubt that éxyuvvdpevov 
(Aramaic: mishtephekh) has a future meaning. It cannot therefore be 
translated ‘which is shed for many’; it must be translated ‘ which 
will be shed’. This point has very far-reaching implications in 
eucharistic dogma. 

(6) In the Indo-European languages the word ‘many’ has an 
exclusive meaning. Many is a part, not all; some are excluded. But 
the Hebrew rabbim and Aramaic saggi’in have often though not always 
an inclusive meaning: the many, the great number, the innumerable 
multitude. So in this case, where Isaiah 53 is cited, the meaning of 
moAdXoi is inclusive, not exclusive: which will be shed for many, for 
the nations, for all (cp. 1 Tim. 2. 6 with Mark ro. 45). 

Thirdly, it is most probable that there existed a pre-Marcan primi- 
tive form of the words of Jesus. The words 76 alfud pov rips dabjKns 
cannot be retranslated into Aramaic, for in Aramaic a noun with 
a personal pronoun 76 alud pov cannot be followed by a genitive. 
So rijs 5uaOjxns may be an interpretative expansion dating from the 
first decade after the death of Jesus. 
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Let us now consider the utterances of Jesus themselves. 
First, Todré éorw 76 o@pd pov. 
Todr6é €otw 76 alud pov 76 éxxuvvopevov brép TodAdv. 

Our starting-point must be that o@pa/afua obviously form a word- 
pair. Now if we examine all the word-pairs of which blood is one 
member in the Biblical and Talmudic literature, there is only one 
which fits, the Hebrew basar wadam, in Aramaic bisra udema. This 
word-pair has a cultic significance. It denotes the two components 
of the slaughtered animal. Hebrews 13. 11: For the bodies of those 
beasts, whose blood is brought into the sanctuary by the High Priest 
for sin, are burned without the camp. Therefore Jesus is speaking of 
himself as a sacrifice. Each of the two words ‘body’ and ‘blood’ by 
itself implies slaughtering. Jesus compares himself with the Passover 
sacrifice. It is true that the Passover sacrifice as carried out year by 
year was not an atoning sacrifice, its blood had no atoning effect. 
But this was not true of the first Passover, slaughtered in Egypt. 
According to the Midrash, God said: I see the blood of circumcision 
and the blood of the Passover, and I reconcile you." Again: By the 
atoning force of this blood, they were redeemed in Egypt and they 
will be redeemed in the days of the Messiah.* It is this eschatological 
Passover sacrifice with which Jesus compares himself. By the atoning 
force of his sacrifice he inaugurates the final redemption; and by the 
distribution of bread and wine he gives his disciples a share in the 
atoning force of his sacrifice. 

Here we must remember that our texts are liturgical texts, not 
complete records of all that Jesus said. In the preceding Passover 
Haggadah he must have already explained the elements of the meal; 
thus the disciples were prepared for the association of bread and wine 
with his body and blood; it was not so unexpected for them as it is 
for us. We may further remember that the identification of Jesus 
with the Passover is attested from the earliest times: it occurs not 
only in 1 Peter, John, and the Apocalypse, but also in a very old 
pre-Pauline Passover Haggadah,? 1 Corinthians v, 6-8. 

Secondly, roiro movetre eis TH epi avdpvnow. 

The commandment to ‘do this’ occurs only in St. Paul and the longer 
text of Luke; it was no part of the old liturgical text. But this in 


' Ex. R. 15, 13 (on Ex. xii, 2) ed. Stettin 1864, 35 b, 26. 

* Im Verdienste des Bundesblutes der Beschneidung und des Passablutes 
habe ich euch aus Aegypten erlést und in ihrem Verdienste werdet ihr erlést 
werden am Ende des vierten Weltreiches (d.h. in den Tagen des Messias)’, 
Pirge R. Eli‘ezer 29 (14 d). 

3 If it is a fact, that the comparison of the Lord with the Paschal lamb goes 
back to Jesus himself and that 1 Cor v. 7c only repeats this comparison, then 
it is no longer admissible to bring forward 1 Cor. v. 7¢ as an argument in 
favour of the Johannine chronology. 
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itself does not necessarily imply that it is not authentic. For rubrics, 
directions for liturgical action, are not recited, but carried out—as 
Pére Benoit has rightly pointed out." The authenticity of the words 
therefore can only be determined by exegetical considerations. 

(a) todro cannot mean the repetition of the words of institution, 
for zovetre looks to an action. Therefore rodro woveire can only refer 
to the acts of breaking the bread and blessing the cup by which the 
fellowship of every meal was constituted. 

(6) This fellowship of the Messianic community is continually to 
be re-constituted for a purpose—els tiv €ujv dvdpvnow. By whom 
is the Lord to be remembered? By the disciples? This is strange. 
Does he fear that they may forget him? Now there is a formula 
parallel to «is dvduvnow, viz. eis pvnudovvov, which occurs twice in 
the New Testament. In Acts 10. 4 the angel tells Cornelius that his 
prayer and alms are gone up ‘eis pvnpdovvov’ before God. The 
words mean that God remembered him. Again, in Mark 14. g it is 
said of the woman who anointed Jesus: ‘ This also that she hath done 
shall be spoken of eis vnpdovvov adrijs.’ Very probably the sense is 
here the same: that God may remember her. Further, this is also 
the meaning of the formula in the newly discovered Chester-Beatty 
fragments of the Ethiopic Book of Enoch.* We may therefore almost 
certainly take eis tiv éeuiv avdpvnow as meaning: that God may 
remember me. God’s remembrance has always a special meaning in 
the Bible; it is never a matter of mere bringing to mind, but always, 
when God remembers, he acts, he does something, he shows his 
grace, he fulfils his promises: ‘He hath holpen Israel his servant, that 
he might remember mercy, as he spake unto our fathers,’ Luke 1. 54. 
How then does God remember, when the Messianic community gathers 
together and prays that God may remember his Messiah? There is 
only one answer—by the eschatological fulfilment, by the Parousia. 
It is this remembrance of which the Didache speaks: ‘Remember, 
Lord, thy Church . . . and gather it from the four winds,’ 1o. 5. 

If this is the meaning of the command ‘do this’, it is only fitting 
in Jesus’ own mouth. It is the commandment of Jesus that during 
the short time before the final victory, his disciples are to gather 
themselves together as the Messianic community so that God may 
remember his Messiah—by the Parousia. 

Thirdly, there remains to be considered Jesus’ declaration that he 
will no more eat of the Passover or drink of the fruit of the vine 
‘until the Kingdom of God shall come’. 


* Revue biblique, 48 (1939), p. 386, ‘On ne récite pas une rubrique, on 
lexécute.’ 

? J. Jeremias, Beobachtungen zu neutestamentlichen Stellen an Hand des 
neugefundenen griechischen Henoch-Textes, Z.N.T.W. 38 (1939), p. 116f. 
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This is a vow of abstinence. This appears from the linguistic 
point of view (auyv and od px being formulae of oaths) as well as 
from the context. Although Jesus himself blesses the cup, he passes 
it to his disciples, saying ‘ Divide it among yourselves’. He does not 
drink himself, and he comments on his abstinence with the words: 
‘For I say unto you, I will not drink.’ 

Vows of abstinence were common in New Testament times. They 
were used to express an irrevocable decision, or to reinforce a prayer, 
or to sanctify oneself for God. Jesus renounces future festival cele- 
brations in order to show his disciples how sure he is that the time 
of fulfilment has come, that God’s Kingdom is very near. Jesus is 
going to the cross. His sacrifice is the beginning of the last tribula- 
tion coming over the oixovpévn. But all this is only the beginning 
of God’s final victory. Then, at the eternal Passover of redemption, 
Jesus will again act as host, breaking the bread and distributing the 
wine, he always giving, and his disciples always receiving—receiving 
of his fulness, and grace for grace. It is to impress this certainty 
upon his disciples as strikingly as he can, that Jesus, contrary to all 
custom, hands the cup over untouched, and renounces all further 
festivals, thus sanctifying himself wholly to God. 

Here we have reached the central purpose of all that Jesus said 
and did at the Last Supper. When he gives his disciples a share in 
his sacrifice by bread and wine, when he commands them to assemble 
‘in remembrance of me’, when he renounces all further festival cele- 
brations, his one intention is this: to give them assuranceas impressively 
as possible. As certainly as they eat the bread and drink the wine, 
so certainly will they be included in the ‘iép woAA@v’, for whom his 
sacrifice is offered, and in the ‘pe6” duadv’ of the Messianic community 
on the renewed earth." JOACHIM JEREMIAS 


THREE RECENT EDITIONS OF THE GREEK 
NEW TESTAMENT ° 


Novum TESTAMENTUM GRAECE cum apparatu critico curavit + D. 
EBERHARD NESTLE novis curis elaboravit D. Erwin Neste. Editio 
septima decima. Stuttgart. Privilegierte Wiirttembergische Bibel- 
anstalt. 1941. 
NovvM TEsTAMENTUM GRaAECE. Textuia retractatoribus Anglisadhibito 
brevem adnotationem criticam subiecit ALEXANDER SOUTER. Editio 
* A complete statement of the argument in this article, with fuller references, 
may be found in the author’s Die Abendmahlsworte Jesu, second (completely 
revised) edition, Géttingen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1949. [Editor, 7.T.S.] 


* An eighteenth edition, which is a reprint of the seventeenth, has since 
appeared. 
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altera penitus reformata. Oxonii e typographeo Clarendoniano. (24 July 
1947, 10s. 6d. India Paper 12s. 6d.) 

Novum TESTAMENTUM GRAECE ET LATINE apparatu critico instructum 
edidit Aucustinus Merk S.J. Editio quinta. Roma. Sumptibus 
Pontificii Instituti Biblici. 1944." 


SINCE 1939 the three most useful of smaller critical Greek New Testa- 
ments have appeared in new editions, namely, those of Nestle, Souter, 
and Merk. In reviewing them, we shall first examine each edition 
separately. Next we shall notice features common to all three works, 
and finally indicate some possible developments both in the way in 
which new textual material may be presented and in the providing of 
a text which shall be up to date. Hereafter N stands for Nestle’s 
Greek Testament, M for that of Merk, and S for that of Souter and 
the editions are represented by numbers. Thus N17 means ‘the 
seventeenth edition of Nestle’s Novum Testamentum Graece’. 


I 

Nestle’s Novum Testamentum Graece was first published in 1898. 
The editor, Eberhard Nestle, aimed at constructing a text which 
would not be the product of his own opinions nor depend on the 
Textus Receptus, but would be based on the critical editions of the 
nineteenth century, Tischendorf (T) and Westcott and Hort (H)- 
Where these two editions agreed, the new text reproduced their 
agreement. Where they differed, in N1, 2, a casting vote was given 
by Weymouth’s Resultant Greek Testament, and in N3 and later 
editions by B. Weiss’s Das Neue Testament (W). N4 was adopted in 
1904 as their standard text by the British and Foreign Bible Society 
and has been many times reprinted by them. 

The Wiirttembergische Bibelanstalt must be congratulated on 
producing as handy and compact a volume as any. It is, crede experto, 
truly a pocket edition. This, however, does not make it unworthy 
to stand beside such handsome productions of the Bibelanstalt as 
Rahlfs’s Septuaginta and the third edition of Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica. 

As we have seen, Nestle’s text was not the product of one scholar’s 
critical judgement but represented the agreement of the three most 
widely used editions in the early part of this century. This agreement 
was followed with little exception until N16. In this edition the 
editor marked with a black diamond readings in the apparatus which 
seemed to have claims to originality despite the fact that the agree- 
ment of the three editions was against them. In N17 the further step 
was taken of inserting such readings into the text. It is interesting 
to notice that not all the readings marked with a black diamond in 
N16 are accepted in the text of the last edition. Thus John i. 18 


* A sixth edition, which I have been unable to see, appeared in 1948. 
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6 povoyeris vids, i. 21 ti obv; ’Heias ef av; iii. 13 6 dv ev TH odpavd 
after av@puizov, iv. 1 "Incots for xdpios, ibid. omit "noobs after dre 
were all marked with a diamond but only i. 21 was received into the 
text in 1941. In fact the number of such changes in the last edition 
appears to be under two dozen and most of them seem to be trivial. 
The editor is to be commended in reading 1 Thess. iii. 2 ovvepyov 
tod Oeod. On the other hand Marki. 4’Jwdvvns Barrilwy ev ri epjpw Kat 
Knpvoowy is a change for the worse. The reading of N16 "Iwavvns 6 
Banrilwy ev rH épjuw xnptoowv was right. 6 Bazri{wy is in Mark 
a title, the equivalent of 6 Bamriris, vi. 14, vi. 24 Tod Bamrilovros 
NBL4 6 28 565 syhl, vi. 25 rod Barrilovros L 700 892, viii. 28 tov 
Bamrilovra 28 565. It has been frequently obscured in the manu- 
scripts or changed to 6 Barrorys. Further it is arguable that i. 4 
€v TH €pyjpw Knptvcowyr takes up i. 3 dwv7) Bodvros ev 7H epjpw (C. H. 
Turner, ¥.7.S. xxviii. 150; Lohmeyer, Das Evangelium des Markus, 
13,n.1; Klostermann, Das Markusevangelium, 5). On the other hand 
the editor might have given us the correct punctuation at John i. 3-4 
eyéveto odd€ Ev. 6 yéyovev and, taking his courage in both hands, 
might have bracketed Matt. ix. 34, Luke xxii. 62, and Rom. xvi. 25-7 
and omitted Matt. xvi. 2-3 and xxi. 44. 

Now that scholars have recognized that wAjpyns was frequently 
indeclinable in the New Testament period, it is interesting to com- 
pare the degree in which the three editions severally observe this 
phenomenon. Four passages at any rate are in question, Mark iv. 28, 
John i. 14, Acts vi. 5, 2 John 8. I means that an edition recognizes 
this point of grammar in its text, D that it does not. At John i. 14 
the decision turns on punctuation, and here, unless the punctuation 
makes this impossible, we have returned an I. 

Mark iv. 28 Johni.14 Acts vi.5 2 John 8 
N17 I I D D 
Ms D I D D 
S2 D D D D 
It is probable that the indeclinable form should be restored at all 
four places. 

Further if 1%) z¥An is bracketed in Matt. vii. 13, ought it not to be 
bracketed in vii. 14 as well? Probably the two omissions have been 
differently treated because the first is supported by N, while the second 
is not. There are two objections to this difference in treatment. First, 
to base such differentiation on the giving or withholding of support 
by & suggests that the editor is acting on something like the theory 
of the best manuscript. Secondly, it overlooks the fact that even in 
vii. 14 the omission has considerable support. Miller (A Textual 
Commentary upon the Holy Gospels, pt. i, p. 54) has nearly a page of 
authorities for the omission but some of his witnesses omit 7 7¥An in 
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vii. 13 only. On the other hand additions can be made to his list, 
e.g. 482; three sets of capitula in Wordsworth and White, Novum 
Testamentum Latine,* 1; Tert.; Aphrates; Sancti Pachomii Vitae 
Graecae, ed. F. Halkin, p. 397, Vita Tertia, § 194, Codex D; Rev. 
Bénéd., li. 129; Epiphanii Interpretatio Evangeliorum, 90. In any case, 
there is enough evidence for the omission in each verse to justify 
bracketing 1 wvAn, if there are adequate intrinsic reasons for calling 
the word into suspicion. Many more changes such as these might be 
suggested, but whatever we may think about particular readings we 
must gladly recognize that the departures in N17 from the majority 
rule of earlier editions are to be welcomed in principle as affording 
an opportunity of bringing the text into touch with modern textual 
scholarship. 

The introduction is available in four languages, German, English, 
Latin, Norse (this last was added in N16), but only the German has 
been brought completely up to date. In it some statements are open 
to question. Thus the following remark is less and less true of each 
new edition of Merk: ‘Ihr Apparat bietet in der Hauptsache eine 
kurze Zusammenfassung des Soden’schen’ (p. 6*). Much more serious 
is the misunderstanding that can arise from these statements: ‘ Diese 
Vergleichung von drei fiihrenden Ausgaben ergab einen Text von 
méglichst objektivem Charakter’ (p. 4*). What is meant is that 
instead of resting on the judgement of one man the text rests on the 
judgement of two or three. This broader basis does not necessarily 
give it a more objective character. 

In the main, however, the introduction is concise and serviceable. 
It gives the history of N, the principles on which the text is constructed, 
and an explanation of the signs to be found in it. Next the apparatus 
is described and lists are given of the chief manuscripts employed, of 
the principal versions, and of the Fathers cited. This is followed by 
an account of the way in which the readings of modern editors are 
indicated. We are told the meaning of other signs used in the apparatus 
and the margins. Among these signs must be noted the marginal 
numerations indicating the ancient sections of the text, including 
those numerations used for the Eusebian canons. The German intro- 
duction is followed by Eusebius’ letter to Carpianus and by his canons. 
At 1 Cor. x. 3 is an example of a sign used in the apparatus. Here 
we find as a variant to 76 advo the reading ‘ro PA.’ The full stop 
after A indicates that 7d is supported only by P* and A and by no 
other authorities. The use of a full stop in this way is both a guide 
and a challenge to the reader. A serious example of its mistaken 
application will be given later when we discuss the use of P** in N17. 

The apparatus has a more varied history than the text or the intro- 

* Hereafter called WW. 
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duction. In the earlier editions it consisted of two parts. The first 
or upper part gave the readings of the three constituent editions. The 
second or lower apparatus supplemented the upper apparatus with 
readings from various textual witnesses, mainly Codex Bezae. This 
second apparatus tended to grow, and more and more manuscripts 
and other authorities were cited by their sigla. In 1927 in N13 the 
two were fused and a series of signs was added to the text which 
made it possible to keep down the size of the apparatus and to warn 
the reader when to look to the foot of the page for variants. Until 
N16 the only serious change has been the steady growth of the 
apparatus. We have already noted the appearance, in the apparatus 
of N16, of a sign to indicate those readings which the editor thought 
might be original though they lacked support from the three constituents 
of the N text. Here and there minor details have to be corrected. At 
Matt. ii. 2 in the apparatus criticus avaraAwv is a misprint. br omit 
only the second éxere at John xii. 8 and not the whole verse. 

Two features of the edition require further comment. First the 
introduction of signs in the text to indicate variants in the apparatus 
may be disturbing to the reader. This is an important consideration 
and there are many readers of the Greek Testament who wish to read 
the text without having their attention diverted to readings in the 
apparatus in which they are not interested. On the other hand we 
have to pay a price for compactness. Probably if the signs were 
removed from the text the size of N would have to be increased or 
its apparatus reduced. Further, so much serious work is done on the 
New Testament in disregard of relevant textual evidence (there are 
several offenders in Kittel’s Theologisches Wérterbuch) that scholars, not 
to speak of students, need, if anything, not less but more encourage- 
ment to look at the apparatus. The difficulty arises from the fact that 
N sets out to supply two needs. It serves as a text to the man who 
merely wants a text to read and as a handy critical edition to the man 
who wants or ought to use an apparatus of the main variants as well. 
There is something to be said for the printing of a good text of the 
New Testament without any apparatus at all. It should be possible to 
produce such an edition more cheaply than the small critical editions 
can be produced. The student, on the other hand, asks for multum 
in parvo and here he has it. 

The second feature is of the same order. The man who does not 
need an apparatus needs even less the section numbers in the margin. 
But for the student of the New Testament text they are a great help. 
They provide an easy means of understanding both Eusebian canons 
and the way in which these canons can be made to supply textual 
evidence. Further the marking of these and other sections assists 
work on manuscripts and sometimes indicates their grouping and origin. 
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In the apparatus a real attempt was made, despite the war, to bring 
N17 up to date. We note the use of these authorities for the first 
time: P®, *-4, o171 (cf. Luke xxii. 62), the third and last part of P* 
to be discovered, j (Codex Sarzanensis) and among writers Ithacius, 
Nonnus, Porphyrios, and Rufinus. Here and there variants are added, 
for example, the omission at Acts. xv. 20 of kai rijs wopveias by P% 
eth. The authorities for the shorter ending to Mark are given more 
fully. Origen and Clement are added to the authorities omitting 
Luke xxii. 43f. The variant form of Luke xxiii. 17 in © appears 
separately in the apparatus. For Matthew and Mark Jiilicher’s Jtala 
has been used. Thus according to N16 the authorities for omitting 
extropevopevw 51a aTopatos at Matt. iv. 4 are Dbc* Cl but in N17 
Dabg'Cl. Origen and Eusebius are added to the authorities without 
petavoeire and yap at Matt. iv. 17, and ‘codd. apud Or.’ to those 
placing Rom. xvi. 25-7 after xiv. 23. From these examples it can be 
seen that the changes in the apparatus are mainly in details and while 
they are not inconsiderable it has been possible to retain the pagination 
of N16. 

Despite improvements, there are still some regrettable absences 
from the list of authorities employed. The Washington manuscript 
of the Epistles (I or 016) is not used at all. It is a fragmentary fifth- 
or sixth-century manuscript with an Egyptian text. It could have 
been quoted for the following variants in N17: 1 Cor. xv. 49 dopecoper, 
Eph. iii. 18 vos Kat Babos, iv. 9 omit mp@rov, iv. 17 omit Aoura, iv. 28 
[rats xepow]' to ayabov, Col. ii. 7 ev more, ii. 18 a eopaxey, iii. 16 
kuptov, iv. 12 nre, Heb. vii. 1 os, vii. g Aves, vii. 27 mpoceveyxas, Vii. 
28 [ce]'pecs, xi. 13 Kopuoa[pe]'vor, 2 Tim. i. 11 omit €Ovav, il. 14 Beov. 

Another defect appears in the use of P* of the fourth century. The 
extant part of this papyrus was published in full for the first time in 
the Revue Biblique, xlvii. 1-22 (1938). It contains Luke i. 58—vi. 16 
with gaps and could have been quoted at i. 63, 68 (omit xvpsos), 75. 
lil. g (omit xaddv), 17, V. 3, 33, Vi. 1 (omit Sevrepompwrw), 7. The 
interesting fragment 0201 containing 1 Cor. xii. 2-13, xiv. 19-29, 
published by W. E. Crum and H. I. Bell, Wadi Sarga, 32-42 (cf. 
Milne, Catalogue of the Literary Papyri in the British Museum, 183) 
has also been neglected. 

P* could have been used more fully. At Matt. xxv. 41 it probably 
had imdyere for wopevecbe. At xxvi. 1 it may have omitted wdvras. 
Space seems to require dpi 5€ Aéyw dpiv re at xxvi. 13. At xxvi. 20 
it omitted pa@yrav. Probably it omitted 6 *Jncods at verse 19 with 
0744, év €uoi at verse 31 and 6 "Ingods at verse 36. On the other 
hand at Luke ix. 39 P*’ is wrongly quoted for poyis. What it has is 
po[ and the rest is Kenyon’s supplement. 


* Brackets indicate suggested supplements of lacunae in the manuscript. 
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More could have been deduced about the nature of the text in the 
gaps of P*®, N17 rightly reminds us that P* may have lacked 7d 
Ge at Heb. xi. 4, but Hoskier had already pointed out in 1937 that 
at Eph. vi. 19 tod edayyeAiov was most probably absent from the text 
of this papyrus (cf. Hoskier, Appendix to an Article on the Chester- 
Beatty Papyrus of the Pauline Epistles, Oxford, 1937). At Rom. viii. 23 
it seems to have omitted vio#eciav with D Gt Amb. Pel. Ephr. Too 
often P* is cited as the only source of a reading which in fact has the 
support of other witnesses as well. As examples of this mistake the 
following passages may be quoted: Rom. ix. 26 om. dpeis, 1 Cor. 
ix. 8 om. radra, Xi. 24 OM. 76 2°, Xiii. 3 Kai, xiv. 19 add év, 2 Cor. ix. 1 
mepwsaorepov, xii. 5 oddév, Gal. iv. 6 om. rod viod (quite apart from 
Marcion, there is other evidence), Eph. ii. 4 7Aéqcev, v. 5 om. 
Xpworob Kai, Phil. iii. 3 om. Geo, Heb. vii. 27 om. Ovaias. N17 quotes 
P* as the only authority for these readings, but support for all of 
them may be found in WW ii. N’s mistake seems in part to have 
arisen from Kenyon’s practice in his edition of the transcript of P**. 
According to Kenyon ‘the apparatus criticus attached to the text is 
based almost wholly upon that of Tischendorf with a very few cor- 
rections’. The chief change seems to have been the addition of the 
readings of P® for Hebrews. On this limited apparatus a number of 
variants in P** appeared singular and in view of the explicit limitation 
of his apparatus Kenyon was justified in so describing them. It is, 
however, another thing for N17 (and M3~—5 and Sz) obviously without 
any such limitation to describe these readings as unsupported. It is 
to be expected that research in instruments other than WW ii might 
show that more variants of P*, described in N17 as unsupported, 
appear in other witnesses. In fairness it ought to be stated that the 
fascicule of WW ii containing Hebrews was probably not available 
for N17. A list of passages will now be given where P* is not quoted 
alone for a reading but where the small support given in N17 can be 
supplemented from WW ii. In Hebrews a few readings will be quoted 
from P%, They are: Rom. xi. 1 r7v KAnpovopiay, xi. 6 od«, 1 Cor. iii. 2 
om. €rt, Vv. § Kupiov without addition, viii. 6 om. aAd’, xiii. 13 word 
order, 2 Cor. i. 18 om. 6, Gal. i. 15 om. Kai . . . adrod (ii. 4 Marcion 
is not alone in omitting 5€), Eph. i. 1 om. év "Edéow, Phil. i. 23 om. 
paAdov, ii. 7 avOpwrov, Col. i. 18 om. €x, Heb. iii. 10 add ev, vi. 17 
6 Beds BovdAdmevos, x. 6 dAoKa’twyua, ibid. 37 om. ydp, xi. 1 mpay- 
pdtwv irdoraas (P" azo-), ibid. 39 om. obror, xii. 3 om. ddr, ibid. 4 
aywvilopevot, Xili. § apKovpevos. 

Other documents might have been used. Some readings might have 
been given from P’ and from P*, the eccentric text of Matt. xviii. 32- 
xix. 10 with gaps, published in Z.N.W. xxxvii. 223-9. P* with its 
Western affinities could have been cited at Acts xviii. 25, xix. 2, 15, 
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XX. 15, 23, XXi. I, Xxii. 12, 13. Why is the solid block of uncials 
EF GH of the Gospels listed on p. 14*, even if they are often quoted 
under the symbol , while no mention is made of Y (Macedonianus) ? 
Further, where a frugal economy has to be maintained, need we refer 
to K, if we use its archetype JZ? Lake’s family A (fam. 1) need not 
be confined to the four foundation members (N17, p. 13*). At least 
872, 1582, 2193 should be added to the list. p (Perpinianus, Paris) 
is available for the Catholic Epistles as well as for Acts‘ and supports 
the reading Avec at 1 John iv. 3. Sys was discovered by Mrs. Lewis 
alone (p. 19*), not by Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson.’ Is it certain 
that the older Syriac version of 2 Peter, 2, 3 John, Jude, Revelation 
is Philoxenian (p. 19*)? It is noteworthy that, in the index of writers, 
Pelagius and Marius Victorinus, the commentators on the Pauline 
Epistles, are omitted. We can but admire and praise the austerity 
that omits the magic names of Tatian and Diatessaron and with cold 
sobriety refers us to Ephraem in their stead. Yet austerity can be 
carried too far and there are reasons for thinking that the Diatessaron 
as Tatian made it contained Mark xvi. 9-20 and omitted Luke iii. 
24-38. Further the harmonies in various languages, made after the 
model of the Diatessaron, could have been used with profit as they 
frequently preserve fragments of old texts of interest and importance. 

Still more use might have been made of the Fathers. Origen is 
often cited, but we are not told that in the Latin version of his 
homilies both the lemma and the exposition omit vop.ixds at Matt. 
xxii. 35 and the verse Matt. xxiii. 14. At Matt. xxi. 23 d:ddoxov7: is 
in the Greek and Latin lemmas of Origen’s commentary but his 
exposition ignores the word even where a reference to it seems called 
for. Hippolytus could have been quoted much more frequently. At 
Matt. vii. 13f. he twice omits 7 w¥An, and d:ddacKovre at Matt. xxi. 23. 
At Acts ii. 39 he read 7@v with D Aug. and he quoted Luke xxiii. 34a. 
But an even more important reading may have stood in an appendix 
to Hippolytus’ Chronicle in the two forms of the Liber Generationis. 
One section of this book was ‘produced by fusing Matt. i. 1-17 and 
Luke iii. 23-38 together. At the end of the combined genealogy Lib. 
Gen. i has this: ‘loseph cui disponsata fuit uirgo Maria, quae genuit 
lesum Christum ex spiritu sancto’, and Lib. Gen. ii this: ‘ loseph qui 
desponsauit Mariam uirginem quae Christum genuit de spiritu sancto’ 
(Hippolytus IV, Die Chronik, ed. Bauer and Helm, 211, cf. 213 f.). 
The first reading is almost the same as that in syr. cur., the second 
a little less so, but both readings vary considerably from our printed 
texts of Matt. i. 16. It is not clear how far this appendix in its present 
form derives from Hippolytus but in general texts are corrected from 

* F.T.S. xii. 497-534. 
? I owe this correction to Professor W. D. McHardy. 
c 
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the more unusual to the more regular form. Hence if the Liber 
Generationis derives from Hippolytus it is not likely that it had 
originally a form closer to the normal text of Matt. i. 16. At Luke 
ii. 4 f. he seems to have had the same transposition as D syr. sin. 
The Greek Irenaeus is available for Acts xv. 20, 29 in the marginalia 
of 1739. In general the quotations from the New Testament are so 
far from being exhausted that it is hard to know where to stop in our 
references to them. 

The information that P eth omit Kai rijs wopveias at Acts xv. 20 
can be supplemented. At xv. 29 xai zopveias is omitted by vg. (Ms. B) 
Vig. Gaud. and at xv. 29, xxi. 25 the evidence of the Ethiopic varies. 
If we may represent the four items in the ordinary text by numbers 
according to their order thus: idolatry=1, fornication=2, things 
strangled = 3, blood = 4, we find that the two editions of the Ethiopic 
disagree in order at xv. 29 and xxi. 25. At xv. 29 Walton’s Polyglott 
has 1, 4, 2, 3 but the British and Foreign Bible Society edition 1, 4, 
3, 2. At xxi. 25 the Polyglott has 1, 4, 3, 2 but the Bible Society 
I, 2, 3,4. These variations suggest that item 2 may have at one time 
been absent from xv. 29 and xxi. 25 as well as xv. 20. Only a critical 
edition of the Ethiopic can clear the matter up for us.’ It should be 
pointed out that P* is not extant for xv. 29 and xxi. 25. The evidence 
suggests that at an early date the Apostolic Decree existed in three 
forms, one with four items and two with three. Of these forms, one 
lacked the reference to things strangled and one the reference to 
fornication. This last reading was not so widely spread as the others, 
but it seems likely that two of the three forms were the outcome of 
deliberate alterations of the text. 

The following readings might have been mentioned: Matt. viii. 8 
om. 6 mais pou f1 k (cf. a b) sah boh (MSS.) Orig., ix. 17 prye] py 
B, xi. 25 om. xai ovver@v syrcs Hil., xii. 4 om. povos 1 22 1582 
1396 a, xiv. 21 om. woei W 0106 abceff' ff* g'hlq aur boh syres 
pesh, xv. 17 eicepyopevov 1279* 1365 Orig., xvii. 13 om. tod Barrirob 
1424 ff* sys boh (1 MS.), xxi. 20 om. 7 ovxi 258 abceff' ff? g'lr 
aur ug. (MSS.), xxi. 39 améxrewav . . . €£€Balov DO abcde ff? ghr' 
Iren. Lucif., xxiv. 14 om. ris BaotAeias 1424 g' Ir’, Orig. Eus., xxviii. 7 
om. a6 taév vexpav D 565 abdeff'g'hir's arm georg Orig., Mark 
i. 23 om. adrav DL 4 245 579 bcefftcop, i. 39 om. adray ce sys 
georg, iii. 7 om. 7KoAovOycav DW 28 788 v. lat. sys boh georg, 
iii. 8 7AqBos odd om. W abc sys, iv. 11 Ta evorypia 517 syhkl arm, 
ix. 5 add OdAas 13 865 b ffi, xi. 11 eioHADov ik sys georg, xv. 12 om. 
obv g* boh (MSS.), Luke viii. 10 ro pvornprov v. lat. vg. sycs pesh 
harkl, ix. 41 om. Kai dveorpappéevn ae mulling Marc. Tert., ibid. om. 


* The information about the variants in the Ethiopic at xv. 29 and xxi. 25 
was provided by Professor W. D. McHardy. 
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Hd D rd ug. (5 MSS.), xii 42 om. 6 dpdvios 21 348 sys, xvii. 29 
om. kai Oeiov abe ffilg sys Iren. Eus., xx. 32 om. dorepov aci sycs 
arm, xx. 44 om. obv D adei Cyr, xxiii. 52 om. odros D sah, xxiv. 46 
om. TH tTpitn Hepa b ff*l Iren, John xx. 25 om. dAdo & pesh boh (cf. 
Acts ii. 37), Xxi. 15 om. od oldas Sri GAG oe aer sys, Acts ii. 18 om. ev 
tais 7pépas exeivacs D gr vg. (2 MSS.) Rebapt., Pass. Perpet., Eph. 
iii. 5 om. adzoordAors B Ambst., 1 Th. v. 9 om. 6 Oeds 378 1845 Pel®, 
post €Jero B 69 462 2004, Heb. xi. 17 om. ABpaap P*® Y 2005 harkl* 
vg. (1 MS.). 

These corrections, comments, and suggestions are not to be taken 
as the grounds for an adverse judgement on the book but solely as 
made in the hope that the good may become better. Probably many 
of the suggestions made above cannot be incorporated into a new 
edition without giving up that compactness which is one of the merits 
of N. The history of N1-17 is the story of a progress from strength 
to strength and when all is said and done it comes nearest to supply- 
ing the many qualities that we require of a pocket edition. This 
progress has been made possible by the labours of many scholars but 
in particular by the patient toil, care, and learning of the two Nestles, 
father and son, whose name is inseparably bound up with the Novum 
Testamentum Graece of the Wiirttembergische Bibelanstalt. 


II 

While N17 has exercised a limited freedom in the construction of 
its text, the text of S (S1 1910, S2 1947) was taken over ready-made. 
Dr. Souter himself must be acquitted of all responsibility for it, so 
that comments on the text of S are in no sense comments on his 
handiwork. With this caution we may first discuss the quality of the 
text. 

The text printed is that which might be held to underlie the 
Revised Version of 1881. Apart from those details on which the 
Revisers had no need to commit themselves their text represented 
a compromise between a bad text and a good one, between the Textus 
Receptus and Westcott and Hort. The Revised Version is now nearly 
seventy years old and already a new English version has been proposed. 
We may be pardoned for thinking that it is time we had a more up- 
to-date Greek text also. With the present edition the only way of 
arriving at a satisfactory text is to buy a copy with wide margins and 
to re-edit liberally with the pencil. 

To balance these unfavourable comments we can praise the printing 
and appearance of the book and the moderate price at which it is 
offered to us. To say these things is to say that the book conforms 
to the standards of the Clarendon Press. In one direction, however, 
a price has been paid for these excellences which we may not at first 
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reckon in with the cost. The pagination of the first edition has not 
been changed and so a limit has been put to the changes that can be 
made in the apparatus. 

Between 1910 and 1947 much new evidence has come to light. 
Thus among papyri P’”? P* P® P# P33 Ps’ P* P* Ps P* P*” P* are new- 
comers. Nor is this all. P®* is quoted as P Ryl. 457. On the other 
hand the parts of P* first published in 1938 are unused. There is an 
oversight in the description of P*: desunt 86 folia ex 104. For desunt 
something like supersunt is wanted. It is not that P* lacks 86 out of 
an original 104 leaves but that 86 out of an original 104 have sur- 
vived. In the list of uncials we may notice the following points. The 
Washington manuscript of the Pauline Epistles is not listed. There 
is a leaf of N at Genoa. Y is now at Cambridge. Instead of 0170 we 
ought to have a reference to 0171. It is the latter, not the former, 
which omits Luke xxii. 62. It was first published as P.S_J. i. 2 + ii. 124. 
The real 0170 appears at the end of the list of uncial manuscripts as 
*Ox(yrynchus) 1169 (saec. v—-vi): Mt. (Fragm.)’, and is quoted at 
Matt. vi. 13. Like N17, S2 quotes under 1 & only the first four 
members of fam.1 to be associated. S2 also gives the wrong home 
to 713, now at Birmingham. As 713 was ruled with a stylus and not 
with lead its date is more likely to be eleventh century rather than 
twelfth or thirteenth. 

Among old Latin manuscripts 7 of the Gospels and h of the Acts 
and Catholic Epistles were returned to Naples from Vienna in 1919. 
Aureus of Stockholm is apparently not used. S2 has not listed p 
(Perpinianus) for the Catholic Epistles. r (Freising) occurs in the list 
as containing fragments of the Pauline Epistles. For the Catholic 
Epistles it seems to be quoted as g. In the apparatus we find r' 7* r3 
but no explanation of these symbols is given in the introduction. One 
can, however, be found in WW ii. 62 f. It would have been better 
to adopt the practice of de Bruyne, Les Fragments de Freising, 1921, 
where all the remains of the manuscript are collected for the first 
time and assigned to the three successive scribes responsible for the 
text. j (Sarzanensis) containing the end of Luke and fragments of 
John is not listed and apparently is not used. It omits John iv. 9 
od yap ovyxp@vrac "Jovdaio. Lapapeitars. Nor is the Schlettstadt 
lectionary listed for Acts. g* is quoted only at Acts. viii. 4. It could 
have been quoted at vi. 8, 9, 13 (bis), viii. 4 (iterum). In the third 
item of the Scriptorum Testimonia should Graecae be Graeca or Graece? 

There are some misprints in the apparatus. At Matt. viii. 8 3 
should be %. At xxi. 44 the brackets are in some disorder. The list 
of witnesses should run thus: NBC... W & (vt.f9¢/. vg.) S (vt.° vg. 
hl. pal.) € . . . 33 & (vt.) Orig. al. 3 (vt.*). The first & at Rom. ii. 2 
must be deleted. Errors of this last kind are more serious inasmuch 
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as they cannot be corrected for certain unless one has access to a 
facsimile of &. In the same way the mistaken statements such as the 
one that 1739 as well as P* adds Rom. xvi. 25-7 after Rom. xv. 33 
cannot always be checked and eliminated. It would be most interest- 
ing to find another authority besides P*° for the addition after Rom. 
xv. 33 but such a discovery has still to be made. 1739 does omit 
Rom. xvi. 24 and this does not seem to be noted in S. 

The evidence of the Eusebian Canons is quoted where it can be 
inferred with reasonable confidence. On the other hand the several 
series of capitula are not employed even at Rom. xvi. 25-7, nor for 
the shorter forms of the Epistle to the Romans. Patristic authorities 
are quoted with welcome fulness. Sometimes we could wish for further 
information. Thus in view of the fact that the editions do not quote 
any patristic text as omitting od yap ovyyxp@vrat "Jovdaio. Lvpapeitacs 
at John iv. 9, it is interesting to know that the clause is absent in the 
long quotation from John iv in de Physicis xxv (M.P.L. viii. 1508). 
But, if sometimes our appetite is unsatisfied, that should not prevent 
us from gratefully acknowledging the varied information given us 
The one thing we may regret is that what is printed is only an extract 
from the stores collected by Dr. Souter. It is to be hoped that some- 
how or other these stores may be made accessible to scholars. We 
may suspect with regret that the retention of the pagination of S1 has 
had something to do with the limitations imposed on the apparatus. 

In another way this limitation is to be regretted. Since 1910 textual 
studies have called attention to a number of readings hitherto neglected. 
Thus C. H. Turner in his studies in Marcan Usage (.7.S. xxv—xxix) 
drew attention for the first time to the significance of many Western 
variants in the Synoptic Gospels. The theories of A. C. Clark and 
others have performed the same service for Acts, while Hoskier’s 
collections gave us the first picture of the textual traditions of Revelation 
which was anything like complete. 

We may call attention to the following readings in Mark which 
might have been mentioned: i. 4 om. xai, verse 6 rpiyas] 5éppuy, ibid. 
om. Kai Coivnv Seppativny epi tiv daddy adrod, verse I1 om. éyéveto, 
verse 21 om. eiaeAOuv, verse 22 om. Kai 2°, verse 23 om. adrar, verse 
39 HAG] Fv, ibid. om. adrav, verse 45 om. adrov, ii. 18 om. pabynrai 
4°, verse 26 om. 7@s, iii. 7 woAd ABs] zroAds dyAos, ibid. om. 7KoAov- 
Onoev, verse 8 om. ABs odd, verse 27 om. aAd’, verse 35 om. yap, 
iv. 17 om. 7) Suvypod da tov Adyov, v. 18 mapexdAc] ypkato mapa- 
kaXeiv, verse 22 om. dvdpate *Idetpos, viii. 38 om. Adyous, ix. § Kai] 
+ OédXers, verse 7 om. éyévero, verse 8 ei 7] aAAd, verse 12 om. per, 
verse 19 6 5€] Kai, X. 1 6xAo] dyAos, Verse 9 Om. ody, verse 36 rorjoai 
He] pe rorjow, xi. 11 etaHADov, verse 18 eLexAjaaovTo, verse 31 Aeyovres] 
+i elimwperv, ibid. om. ody, xii. g om. ody, Verse 34 0M. paxpay, Xiii. 
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22 om. Pevddxpioro Kai, xiv. § om. Todro 7d pvpov, ibid. om. érdvw, 
verse 10 mapad@ adrév] adrov mpodoi, verse 18 om. 6 *Inaois, verse 60 
ovdev Sri, verse 62 lrev] + av Adyets Sti, verse 65 eumrvew . . . adrod] 
éunriew T@ mpoownw adrod, xv. 10 om. of apyepeis, verse 12 om. 
ovv, ibid. zorjow] pr. OéAeTe, verse 43 cpa] mrdpa, xvi. 1 om. da- 
yevopevov ... Ladwpn, ibid. om. €APodcar. S too overlooks Turner’s 
demonstration that a lacked xvi. g-20. Irenaeus, according to his 
Greek original and to the Latin translation, quoted from the longer 
ending. For once the evidence of the Eusebian Canons is omitted. 

At the foot of the page before the apparatus criticus the variant 
readings of the revisers are noticed if there are any. Several of these, 
even some which have weighty attestation, are not quoted in the 
apparatus, so that we do not know what attestation they have. The 
following examples are given from the Pauline Epistles: Rom. iv. 19 
om. 75, V. 17 om. Tis Swpeds, vii. 23 om. év. 

Occasionally a variant is quoted in an English form when the Greek 
is available. At Matt. xvii. 26 the addition in 713 Diat. is given in 
translation. The Greek of 713 runs é$y Zipwv-vai-Adyer 6 "Inaois- 
36s odv Kai ad ws adddtpios adrav. At Matt. iii. 16 the Latin of a 
could have been quoted and at Luke xi. 35—6 that of fq. 

Here and there the editor gives his opinion in a note. Thus at 
Acts. iii. 21 he writes on the omission of dz’ aidvos ‘quae verba (ex 
Le. i. 70 inserta?) magis etiam suspicaberis ex testimoniis his; ante abrot 
apodnrav enim habent %* A B* C 81 42g al. Cosm, at post abrot mpodntrav 
PW 3 (vg. hl.) € (boh)’, and at Col. iii. 6 ‘émi rods viods tijs ame- 
Oeias (ex Eph. v. 6)’. Notes of this kind can be very instructive. The 
tendency, however, has been in the modern editions to give fewer 
and fewer of them. On the other hand something can be said for an 
increase of such notes in an edition which is often used by beginners 
in textual criticism. Too frequently the whole matter of an apparatus 
criticus, the choice between variant readings and the rest of the 
procedure of constructing a text, remain a mystery to the student. 
Consequently a little guidance here and there by way of commentary 
in the apparatus may enlighten him and dispel the mystery. Occasionally 
S gives a reference to ¥.7.S. This might be carried farther. Thus 
at Matt. vi. 28 we are given the first text of N*. A reference to Z.N.W. 
Xxxvii. 211-14 and P. Ox. 655 might have been added to it. Both 
here and at John xxi. 25 for precise knowledge of the first version 
given by the scribe of & we are indebted to the use of ultra-violet 
rays and ultra-violet photography. It would have been interesting to 
see a reference to this fact in Dr. Souter’s graceful and flexible Latin. 
In the same way at John vii. 53—viii. 11 a reference might have been 
given to the Gospel according to the Hebrews. 

S2 has many resemblances to the Oxford Classical Texts. Thus 
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the pages of the text are unnumbered, This should cause no difficulty 
as we can always quote by chapter and verse. Unfortunately no indi- 
cation is given in the text of the exact place where verses begin and 
end and sometimes a choice has to be made between two or three 
possibilities. The numbers of the divisions of the Eusebian Canons 
and of other ancient sections are not indicated and, more serious, 
there are no marginal references for quotations and parallel passages. 
In classical texts these are neither so numerous nor so important, but, 
unless they are somehow supplied in an edition of the Greek New 
Testament, its usefulness is considerably reduced. 

A particularly interesting feature of S is its use of gothic letters to 
indicate the versions. Thus % stands for the Latin versions, $ for 
the Syriac and so on. This device is useful where it is necessary to 
represent the evidence of the versions in some detail and would 
probably in a large critical apparatus both make for clarity and save 
space." On the other hand in an apparatus the size of that of S it 
seems to waste more space than it saves. Thus Codex Bobiensis in 
the notation of S is represented thus % (vt.*) but in N by & and in 
M by k. If, however, it is ever proposed in a later edition of S to 
give the evidence of such versions as the Armenian and Georgian 
in some detail, then the device will come into its own. Thus @ 
E226 Iren. Ephr. would represent the Armenian Gospel manuscript 
Etschmiadzin 226 and the Armenian versions of Irenaeus and Ephraem 
in a much briefer fashion than is possible with the symbols now 
employed in most editions. 

While it is much easier to suggest improvements in other men’s 
work than to do the work oneself, this should not let a reviewer be 
content when he has ended his easier task. While Dr. Souter has 
been spared the necessity to construct his own text, he has, as far as 
space allows, enriched the apparatus with the fruits of his peculiar 
learning. Without this contribution New Testament textual studies 
would be much poorer. Even if we have several editions of the 
Greek Testament by us it is always wise to see what ‘Souter’ has 
to say. Often we find reliable information there which we cannot 
find elsewhere. G. D. KILPaTRIck 

(To be concluded.) 


* Cf. Professor W. D. McHardy, 7.T.S. xlvii. 177-9. 
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SOME CURRENT CONCEPTIONS OF HISTORIO- 
GRAPHY AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE FOR 
CHRISTIAN APOLOGETIC ' 


‘I HAVE read somewhere’, observed Sir Maurice Powicke in his 
Riddell Lectures (1937), ‘that Gibbon did one great service to man- 
kind: he freed history from religion.’*? In attempting to put asunder 
what Judaism and Christianity at all events had regarded as divinely 
joined together, Gibbon was in accord with the temper of the 
Aufklérung, which aspired on the one hand to discredit revealed 
religion, and on the other to rid history for ever of the incubus of 
supernatural events and intervention and therewith of the notion of 
a providential ordering of its course. By later disciples of this tradi- 
tion the antipathy was continued, as in Buckle’s brusque discounting 
of the idea of Providence in history as ‘the draff and offal of a bye- 
gone age’.? It is necessary to emphasize this primary objective of the 
emancipation of history from religion, for so long as it continued to 
dominate historical circles one of the first principles of Christianity 
was eradicated. ‘Historians’, commented J. B. Bury, ‘have for the 
most part desisted from invoking the naive conception of a “‘god in 
history”’ to explain historical movements. A historian may be a theist; 
but, so far as his work is concerned, this particular belief is otiose. 
Otherwise indeed . . . history could not be a science; for with a deus 
ex machina who can be brought on the stage to solve difficulties scientific 
treatment is a farce.’* With this affirmation there emerges the second 
motive in the severance of history from religion, namely, the desire to 
establish the place of history among the strictly scientific disciplines. 
The writers of the age of reason and their successors of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries were moved less by a desire to proclaim the 
sovereignty and autonomy of history within its proper sphere of inves- 
tigation than by the wish to ally it with the spreading movement of 
natural science. Historically considered, this was a natural consequence 
of the rise of natural science during the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries; for this movement had elevated natural religion 
at the expense of revelation and had shown a particular suspicion of 
the notion of a revelation through history. With the vast extension of 
the scope of scientific discovery in the nineteenth century, this tendency 
was accentuated; and amongst historians the dernier cri became the 
shibboleth that history is a science, no less and no more. 

This conception received its classical expression in this country in 


* A paper read to the Oxford Society of Historical Theology on 13 May 1948. 
* F. M. Powicke, History, Freedom, and Religion, p. 43. 

3H. T. Buckle, History of Civilisation, p. 901. 

* J. B. Bury, Selected Essays (edited by Harold Temperley), p. 33. 
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the inaugural lecture at Cambridge in 1903 of J. B. Bury, who bade 
his hearers to ‘remember how recently it is—within three generations, 
three short generations—that history began to forsake her old irrespon- 
sible ways and prepared to enter into her kingdom’. These irresponsible 
ways were the result of a tradition, stretching almost unbrokenly from 
Livy to the Enlightenment, which identified history with the arts and 
regarded its object as edification. Even in 1903 Bury lamented that 
‘the transformation is not yet complete’, but ‘students of history are 
confused, embarrassed and diverted by her old traditions and associa- 
tions’. So long therefore as these associations persisted, ‘so long as 
history was regarded as an art, the sanctions of truth and accuracy 
could not be severe’. Accordingly it was necessary ‘to insist that 
history is a science, no less and no more’, for ‘history has been really 
enthroned and ensphered among the sciences’; which, by interpreta- 
tion, meant that ‘girded with new strength, she has definitely come 
out from among her old associates, moral philosophy and rhetoric; 
she has come out into a place of liberty; and has begun to enter into 
closer relations with the sciences which deal objectively with the facts 
of the universe’.' 

There lies the rub; and Bury did not pretend to disguise the 
implications of the matter. It was no mere advocacy of improved 
methods of criticism of documents with which he was concerned. 
‘A stricter standard of truth and new methods for the purpose of 
ascertaining truth were not enough to detach history from her old 
moorings. A new transfiguring conception of her scope and limits 
was needed, if she was to become an independent science. Such 
a conception was waiting to intervene.’* In this claim that history 
was ‘a science, no less and no more’ (as Bury iterated in the final 
words of his lecture), there was implicit the principle that historical 
events could be classified with sufficient accuracy to become the basis 
for assured generalization, and that from such generalization it would 
be possible to forecast the future development of mankind. Once 
again what was implicit elsewhere became explicit in Buckle, who 
conceived of the historian’s task as the demonstration 


‘that the movements of nations are perfectly regular, and that, like 
all other movements, they are solely determined by their antecedents. 
If he cannot do this, he is no historian. He may be an annalist, or 
a biographer, or a chronicler; but higher than this he cannot rise, 
unless he is imbued with that spirit of science which teaches us as 
an article of faith the doctrine of uniform sequence. ... To seize 
this idea with firmness and to apply it on all occasions without 
listening to any exceptions, is extremely difficult; but it must be 
done by whoever wishes to elevate the study of history from its 


* J. B. Bury, op, cit., pp. 3, 4, 5, 11. 2 Ibid., p. 7. 
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present crude and informal state, and do what he may towards 

placing it in its proper rank as the head and chief of all the sciences.’* 
Bury indeed was more cautious in his expression of the implications 
of his theory of history; yet he was willing to affirm not only that 
‘the conception of the history of man as a causal development meant 
the elevation of history to the dignity of a science’, but also that this 
history should be envisaged ‘as a causal process which contains within 
itself the explanation of the development of man’.’ 

In part this confidence was substantiated by the success attending 
the application of the historical method in very various fields and 
subjects of study. Its firstfruits indeed had been modestly proclaimed 
to the world by Joseph Priestley in the preface to his History of the 
Corruptions of Christianity (1782). ‘If I have succeeded in this investi- 
gation, this historical method will be found to be one of the most 
satisfactory modes of argumentation.’? No doubt he would have been 
as surprised as gratified to learn how well justified his prophetic insight 
has been; and only the native modesty of historians delivers them 
from vainglory when even philosophers now join to heap compliments 
upon them. ‘Indeed,’ observes Dr. F. R. Tennant, ‘the historical 
movement has exerted a determinative influence upon thought and 
investigation comparable in importance with that of Newtonian science 
and the Copernican revolution.’* Equally striking was the affirmation 
of R. G. Collingwood that ‘the really new element in the thought of 
today as compared with that of three centuries ago is the rise of 
history’. Moreover, the affiliation of history to the sciences seemed 
to be supported by new trends in historical study itself, especially the 
concentration of interest in economic history and the development of 
institutions. For the study of economic history became the basis of 
a materialist philosophy of history, which found such incongruous 
expression as the study of the work of a poetess and novelist solely as 
‘the expression of a particular economic and social environment’,° and 
the reduction of the significance of the Reformation to its relationship 
to the rise of capitalism, This was freeing history from religion with 
a vengeance! Even in less controversial fields there might seem at 
first sight to be little in common between the reign of Henry III in 
England as portrayed in the pages of Matthew Paris’ Chronica Majora 
and in T. F. Tout’s Chapters in Medieval Administrative History. 
A subsidiary factor contributing to the same end was the specialized 
technique of the processes of historical research, and the employment 


* Buckle, op. cit., p. 738. * Bury, op. cit., pp. 26, 27. 3 p. xiv. 

4F.R. Tennant, The Philosophy of the Sciences, pp. 99 f. 

5 R. G. Collingwood, Human Nature and Human History, p. 7. (British 
Academy Proceedings, vol. xxii, 1936.) 


° M. D. Stocks, The Victorians (Margaret Ashton Memorial Lecture), p. 13. 
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of a host of postgraduate students in documentary analysis; whose 
character was thus described by Bury: 

‘all the microscopic research that is carried on by armies of toiling 

students—it may seem like the bearing of bricks and mortar to the 

site of a building which has hardly been begun, of whose plan the 
labourers know but little. This work, the hewing of wood and 
the drawing of water, has to be done in faith—in the faith that 

a complete assemblage of all the smallest facts of human history 

will tell in the end.’' 

It is the more remarkable therefore to observe how completely 
within a generation this conception of history as ‘a science, no less 
and no more’, has vanished from the contemporary historical land- 
scape. In the very place where Bury had preached the new evangel with 
such fervour and iteration, his disciple Professor Harold Temperley in 
his inaugural lecture in 1930 could affirm that ‘in my own memory 
the idea that history is a science has perished’;* and, in a volume of 
Cambridge University Studies (ed. H. Wright, 1933), Mr. R. E. Balfour, 
who contributed the chapter on ‘ History’, wrote: 

‘Fifty years ago it was hardly disputed among serious men that 
history was a science, destined to become more and more exact as 
time went on, until at some not very distant date it would be 
possible to lay down laws for the conduct of human affairs derived 
from the past history and experience of mankind. Today the 
reaction against this excessive optimism about the scope of history 
has gone so far that it is rare to find anyone, even in academic 
circles, who will defend the scientific character of history.’ 

The reasons for the breakdown of this conception of history are so 
plain and emphatic that we may wonder why it enjoyed so great 
a vogue. Dr. Tennant offers an interpretation of the epithet ‘historical’ 
as denoting ‘the actual and changing, the concrete and particular, the 
qualitative and maybe the unique, as contrasted with the universal, 
the abstract, the timeless or the quantitative’. His definition is 
sufficiently comprehensive to embrace the chief points of interest; 
and he has further succinctly epitomized the core of the matter by 
emphasizing the nature of the facts of human history as being ‘due 
to the self-determination of their agents, and they are particular, 
concrete, and unique or once-occurring events’.* It was upon these 
two differentiae, the unique and non-recurrent character of the events 
of history, and their causative factor in the action of self-determining 
human individuals, that history finally emancipated itself from the 
Procrustean bed of natural science. Once stated, they seemed self- 
evident. For when the historian studies the French revolution and 


* J. B. Bury, op. cit., p. 17. 
*H. W. V. Temperley, Research and Modern History, p. 18. 3p. 186. 
4F.R. Tennant, op. cit., pp. 86, 93. 
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the career of Napoleon, he does not seek to reduce them to a lowest 
common denominator which will embrace within a general genus of 
revolution both the French revolution and the glorious revolution in 
Great Britain in 1688 and the Russian revolution of 1917, by eliminating 
all the distinctive characteristics of each. Rather, as Collingwood 
commented, ‘if by historical thinking we already understand how and 
why Napoleon established his ascendancy in revolutionary France, 
nothing is added to our understanding of that process by the state- 
ment, however true, that similar things have happened elsewhere ’.' 
History therefore is concerned with events which are particular, con- 
crete, and non-recurring; and the general laws which are invaluable 
to the sciences are, as Tennant has said, ‘tools for other purposes 
than that which history has in view’. 

Even more emphatic is the testimony of history to the influence 
and importance of individuals in fashioning the events of its record. 
Bury himself admitted this to be the insuperable obstacle to his 
scientific classification of history. ‘The heel of Achilles in all historical 
speculations of this class has been the role of the individual’; for 


‘it may be urged that it is patent on the face of history that its 
course has constantly been shaped and modified by the wills of 
individuals, which are by no means always the expression of the 
collective will; and that the appearance of such personalities at the 
given moments is not a necessary outcome of the conditions and 
cannot be deduced’.* 


Particular examples of this were allowed by Bury in the case of 
‘exceptional military genius’, which was ‘a contingency (such as that 
of Alexander the Great or Napoleon) which may deflect the paths of 
history on a colossal scale’. In regard to such cases the Duke of 
Wellington’s pointed comment may be recalled: ‘If I had not been 
there, Waterloo would have been lost.’ But what may seem outstanding 
in military history is not less important, for example, in the field of 
church history. Here, likewise, Bury granted that the policy of the 
Emperor Constantine towards the Christian Church was a locus classicus 
of the importance of individuals in the course of history. 

‘ The triumph of Christianity early in the fourth century was also 
due to chance, as above defined. ... The audacity of Constantine 
the Great in exalting Christianity to the dominant place cannot be 
sufficiently emphasised. A revolution defiant of the wishes of the 
vast majority has never in the world’s history been accomplished 
on so large a scale... . It is obviously due to the contingency of 
Constantine’s personal characteristics, not to any manifest strength 
or equity in Christian claims, that the cult of a small minority was 
raised to the supreme place.’ 


'R. G. Collingwood, op. cit., p. 24. ? J. B. Bury, op. cit., p. 41. 
3 Ibid., pp. 64 f. 
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(It may be observed in passing that Bury’s ascription of the influence 
of individuals on the course of history to ‘ chance’ or to ‘ contingency’ 
is in effect to beg the question at issue; for—to cite again Tennant’s 
succinct summary— the contingency of the historical is not indeter- 
minateness but self-determination’.’) It is not without interest to 
notice that in this estimate of Constantine Professor N. H. Baynes is 
in complete agreement with Bury, holding that 

‘Constantine can only be satisfactorily interpreted in terms of the 

Zeitgeist, if the Zeitgeist is arbitrarily fashioned in the likeness of 

Constantine. The more closely Constantine’s life and achievements 

are studied, the more inevitably is one driven to see in them an 

erratic block which has diverted the stream of human history.’* 

The same truth is exemplified in the case of lesser men; for even 
in the unpromising field of the history of institutions, there emerge 
in T. F. Tout’s austere record of the development of the chamber and 
wardrobe of medieval English kings occasional individuals to whom 
he grants the description of ‘so prominent a personality’, as, for 
example, in his tribute to the importance of Peter de Riveaux in 
moulding these institutions according to his will. 

If then historical study is concerned with unique and particular 
events and with the acts of individuals, it becomes at once patient of 
a mutual reconciliation with religion, and the divorce effected by 
Gibbon may be repealed. For in a myriad examples in the course of 
Christian history it is not only the influence of individual personalities 
upon the course of events which must be admitted but also, and of 
much greater significance, the origin and inspiration of that influence, 
not in economic or social factors, but in a spiritual source, namely, 
the grace of God acting in and through human personalities, self- 
surrendered to his will. The conversions of St. Paul, St. Augustine, 
St. Francis of Assisi, Ignatius Loyola, and John Wesley (to name 
but a tiny fraction of the host which could be summoned to testify) 
constitute, as Dr. Figgis insisted, ‘the supreme refutation of the 
impersonal view of history’. Moreover, in their spiritual experience 
the action of God upon individual actors in the drama of human 
history, and therewith on the events of that history also, is one of the 
factors which the historian may not dismiss from the compass of his 
study. Save at the cost of making nonsense of his record, the historical 
student may neither ignore the religious strand in human affairs nor 
dismiss the interpretation of its meaning given by Christianity as the 
work of God who zoAvpepds Kai zoAvtpémws spake in time past unto 
the fathers by the prophets. Nor, surely, is this in any wise strange 

* F. R. Tennant, op. cit., p. 109. 

* N. H. Baynes, Constantine the Great and the Christian Church (Proceedings 


of the British Academy, xv, 1929), p. 3- 
3J. N. Figgis, Christianity and History, p. 62. 
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to the student of Christian origins. For in the biblical record of the 
self-revelation of God in Judaism and Christianity it is impossible 
to omit the part played by individuals such as the eighth-century 
prophets of the Old Testament, or by St. Paul in the New, and pre- 
eminently of course by Christ himself. It is indeed the differentia of 
revealed religion, in the apt phrase of Tennant, that it ‘is mediated by 
unique events occurring at particular dates and places and by the life- 
histories of individual persons to whom divine inspiration is ascribed ’.* 
It is therefore a matter of some melancholy and surprise to the student 
of history, rejoicing in his deliverance from the strait-waistcoat of 
theories of impersonal movements and tendencies and of group- 
psychology, to see evidence of a school of biblical interpretation which 
is seeking to introduce into its field the notions now rejected in his 
own. For in the opinion of one biblical critic it is a distinguishing 
merit that 

‘the so-called Formgeschichtliche way of regarding documents does 

not, like literary criticism, enquire for the personalities who have 

compiled this or that original document, but speaks of the community 
from within whose entire life early Christian literature and parti- 
cularly the Gospels have taken shape. The earlier, more individualist 
way of regarding sources is being replaced by a more sociological.... 

In the history of religions, and consequently of religious literatures, 

the mass, the community, has a greater importance than has 

previously been recognised.’* 

This contrast between literary criticism and Formgeschichte in regard 
to the critical methods and processes of historical investigation may 
offer a bridge for transition from consideration of conceptions of history 
to those of historiography. With the battle-cry of history as ‘simply 
a science, no less and no more’, there went important changes in the 
conception of historiography. Its first and all-important characteristic 
was conceived as presentation of ‘the facts as they took place’, and 
without the refractory element of interpretation. Bury cited the 
famous formula of von Ranke ‘as to the true task of the historian. 
Ich will bloss sagen wie es eigentlich gewesen ist.’> In so far as this ideal 
involved only the exercise of the modern critical methods of examina- 
tion of sources by the generally accepted principles of higher and 
lower criticism, we may agree without pausing further to expound it. 
But something more than this was implied; namely, the extrusion of 
the refractory element of interpretation, whether given to the account 
of an event by the author of an original source or by the modern 


* F, R. Tennant, op. cit., p. 116. 

*H. G. Wood, Christianity and the Nature of History, p. 39, citing K. L. 
Schmidt, Die Stellung der Evangelien in der allgemeinen Literaturgeschichte. 

3 E. Gibbon, The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, edited 
by J. B. Bury: vol. i, Introduction by the editor, p. xli. 
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student in reconstructing his narrative. The ideal of history was 
therefore impartiality. ‘Fifty years ago,’ wrote R. E. Balfour, ‘when 
the scientific character of history was unchallenged, the ideal of 
impartiality was universally upheld.’* The change in contemporary 
writers may be illustrated aptly by Temperley’s confession of his 
own experience: ‘It was thought necessary only twenty years ago to 
demonstrate that impartiality was impossible in history.... But the 
theory that a historian could be impartial seems to us today one of mani- 
fest buckram. We wonder that any one troubled to destroy it.’* To 
complete the swing of the pendulum, Balfour may be cited once 
more in his affirmation that 


‘the art of the historian finds its closest affinity in that of the 
portrait painter, who has the double task of producing a good like- 
ness and a work of art... . Like the portrait painter, the historian 
must achieve not merely accuracy of detail, but truth of general 
aspect and of proportion. This latter indeed is the more important 
of the two; and a historian who is inaccurate in detail but correct 
in his broad view, is less misleading than one who is accurate but 
mistaken. . ... Good histories are as rare as good portraits; and in 
either case the means by which they impose themselves upon us is 
not their accuracy but their verisimilitude.’ 3 
The first point on which the scientific conception of historiography 
suffered shipwreck was that of the initial process of selection. The 
inclusion of some and the omission of other material is inevitable, 
whether practised by an ancient chronicler, whose record may be all 
that is available for the modern historian in his reconstruction of the 
past, or by the contemporary student who is struggling to marshal 
sources whose name is legion. Such selection is always determined 
by the conviction of the historian that what he includes is valuable 
and important for the presentation of a true interpretation of his 
subject, and that what he omits is relatively unimportant. The 
criterion of good historiography is not the absence of selection, but 
such selection and interpretation as offer a convincing explanation of 
the meaning of the events presented. Nor is selectiveness necessarily 
arbitrary in its own nature; but its exercise raises the fundamental 
question whether there exists for the purpose of historical study such 
a phenomenon as fact without interpretation. The standpoint of 
modern writers has been forcibly expounded by R. G. Collingwood: 
‘The historian, investigating any event in the past, makes a 
distinction between what may be called the outside and the inside 
of anevent. By the outside of the event I mean everything belonging 
to it which can be described in terms of bodies and their move- 
ments: the passage of Caesar accompanied by certain men across 


*R. E. Balfour, op. cit., p. 199. 
*H. W. V. Temperley, op. cit., p. 18. 3 R. E. Balfour, op. cit., pp. 197f. 
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the Rubicon at one date, or the spilling of his blood on the floor 
of the senate house at another. By the inside of the event I mean 
that in it which can only be described in terms of thought: Caesar’s 
defiance of Republican law, or the clash of constitutional policy 
between himself and his assassins. The historian is never concerned 
with either of these to the exclusion of the other. He is investigating 
not mere events (where by an event I mean one which has only 
an outside and no inside) but actions; and an action is the unity 
of the outside and the inside of an event. He is interested in the 
crossing of the Rubicon only in its relation to Republican law, and 
in the spilling of Caesar’s blood only in relation to a constitutional 
conflict. His work may begin by discovering the outside of an 
event; but it can never end there; he must always remember that 
the event was an action; and that his main task is to think himself 
into this action, to discern the thought of its agent.”* 

This argument is the Magna Carta of the historian, and more 
particularly of the historian of the origins of Christianity; and its 
relevance may be succinctly indicated by reference to the movement 
in biblical study usually known as ‘the quest of the historical Jesus’. 
For in obedience to the scientific conception of history, a generation 
of biblical critics devoted themselves to the attempt to discover the 
‘Jesus of history’ by disentangling the facts of the public ministry 
and teaching of Jesus from the theological interpretations imposed 
upon them by the apologetic necessities of the apostolic age, and by 
separating the residual ‘religion of Jesus’ from its encasement in the 
‘religion about Jesus’. Their watchword was stated in the affirmation 
of my own revered teacher in New Testament studies, B. H. Streeter, 
that ‘history is the effort to find out what actually happened, not 
to force upon the evidence an a priori point of view’.’ Building 
therefore upon the foundation of the conclusions of students of the 
synoptic problem about the literary relationships of the synoptic 
gospels to each other and to the Fourth gospel, this school of criticism 
concentrated attention on St. Mark in preference to the supposed 
expansion of his simple historical tradition in the other synoptists, 
and particularly in preference to the Fourth gospel. For it was believed 
and hoped that the critical study of St. Mark would unveil the facts 
of the life and ministry of Jesus without the refractory element of 
theological interpretation, and that ‘here at any rate we have historic 
fact without interpretation’.’ Even when further study raised doubt 
on these matters by diminishing the sharpness of the distinction made 
between the Synoptists on the one hand and the Fourth Gospel on 

* R. G. Collingwood, op. cit., pp. 12 f. 

* B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels, p. 543. 

3R. H. Lightfoot, History and Interpretation in the Gospels, p. 15. ‘ Inter- 
pretation was not looked for in St. Mark’s gospel as it stands; it was regarded 
as a history rather than as a Gospel’, p. 16. 
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the other, and by demonstrating that in St. Mark theological inter- 
pretation was ‘already present in large measure’, the idea persisted 
that the Jesus of history, if discoverable, would consist of fact without 
interpretation. This idea would seem to underlie the distinction 
between history and interpretation in the gospels, and to find expres- 
sion in one of the conclusions of a series of Bampton lectures devoted 
to this theme, that ‘the portrait which we have in our gospels is 
always of Jesus regarded as the Christ; there does not seem ever to 
have been a desire to bequeath to the church what we should call 
a purely historical picture of Jesus.’ * 

If, however, the validity of Collingwood’s argument be accepted, 
the historian is not concerned to ask for fact without interpretation. 
For if the secular historian is interested in Caesar’s crossing of the 
Rubicon only in relation to the defiance of Republican law, or in the 
spilling of his blood in the senate house only in relation to the clash 
of constitutional policy between himself and his assassins, the historian 
of Christianity must be interested in the trial and crucifixion of Jesus 
in relation to the claim to Messiahship which the evangelists advance 
as the cause of that episode, and which they affirm to have been made 
by Jesus of himself and rejected by the leaders of Judaism. In this 
connexion the laconic statement of Tacitus, ‘Auctor nominis eius 
Christus Tiberio imperitante per procuratorem Pontium Pilatum 
supplicio adfectus erat’, is an almost perfect example of fact without 
interpretation; and as such almost without value for the historian, 
who asks in vain of this author the cause of the execution. For, as 
Dr. William Manson has observed, ‘To history belongs not the 
suffering of Jesus only, but the mind with which he approached that 
suffering and the interpretation which he put upon it.’* To this end 
the passion-narratives of the gospels (albeit some of the details may 
be of doubtful historicity) are of far greater value to the historian 
than the single sentence of Tacitus, impeccably accurate and free from 
interpretation though the latter undoubtedly is. From the standpoint 
of historiography therefore it is no objection to the alleged historical 
character of the gospel tradition that it continuously blends inter- 
pretation with fact, and places the story of the public ministry, teaching, 
and death of Jesus within the framework of a belief in his Messiahship, 
vouchsafed by vision at his baptism, interpreted by a selected series 
of his acts and sayings, and culminating in his execution as a Messianic 
pretender. 

From this standpoint it may be possible to see more clearly the 
fundamental issues involved in the claim of Christianity to rest upon 
a reliable historical tradition preserved in the gospels. First, there is 

*R. H. Lightfoot, op. cit., pp. 208 f. 
2 W. Manson, Jesus the Messiah, p. 162. 
D 
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no necessary contradiction between what former critics sought as 
‘a purely historical picture of Jesus’ and the gospel portrait ‘always 
of Jesus regarded as the Christ’, since it may well prove to be the 
case that the purely historical Jesus did in fact believe himself to be 
the Messiah, and that therefore the gospels would be historically 
justified in presenting the facts of his life in the framework of this 
Messianic interpretation. Secondly, the task of establishing the truth 
of the fact of Jesus’ claim to be the Messiah will remain to be dis- 
charged by literary and historical criticism of the New Testament. 
Perhaps it may be relevant and pertinent to suggest a comparison 
between the critical studies of the synoptic problem and the historical 
criticism of the sources for early Franciscan history as illustrated in 
Dr. J. R. H. Moorman’s The Sources for the Life of St. Francis of 
Assisi." Thus historical criticism would be working within its proper 
province in establishing the priority of Mark to the other Synoptists 
and in endeavouring to ascertain the precise relationship between it 
and them, together with the related questions of other sources common 
to the first three gospels; and I should myself be sufficiently old- 
fashioned to maintain the position that the Fourth gospel occupies an 
inferior status to the synoptic gospels so far as its historical character 
is concerned. Such criticism would also be properly concerned to 
determine whether there are evidences of theological development 
within the New Testament in the interpretation of the mission and 
person of Jesus, and, if so, which of these interpretations may be 
believed to be the most primitive. But it must be admitted that it 
lies beyond the province of historical criticism to pronounce whether 
any, even the most primitive and well-established, interpretation of 
the person and claims of Jesus is correct. If it be granted, as has 
been argued in this paper, that the presentation in the gospel tradition 
of the facts about Jesus within the framework of a belief in his 
Messiahship, entertained by himself and handed on to his disciples, 
is in accordance with the principles of historiography which recognize 
the blending of the inside and outside of events, it cannot be within 
the province of historical criticism to affirm that this particular inter- 
pretation is true; for to accept the claim of Jesus and the belief of 
his followers that he was the Messiah involves theological considera- 


' Since writing this paper I find the following corroboration of this opinion 
in Dom David Knowles, The Religious Orders in England (1948), p. 115: ‘It 
was found that the literary monuments of early Franciscan life presented 
critical and spiritual problems curiously similar to those connected with the 
earliest records of Christianity which were then being canvassed with such 
eagerness by the higher criticism; the methods and outlook and fashion of 
interpretation already in use in the earlier field were in consequence transferred 
to the later, in some cases by the very scholars who had already employed 
them in work upon the New Testament.’ 
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tions which lie beyond the competence of the historian. St. Augustine, 
commenting on the text ‘There was a man sent from God whose name 
was John’ (John i. 6), observed that the historical existence of John 
the Baptist is a question of fact, which is ascertainable by the usual 
methods of historical investigation, and to which unbeliever and 
believer in his divine mission alike may subscribe. But the affirmation 
concerning John that he ‘was sent from God’ is an act of faith; ‘those 
who hold it, do so as a consequence of faith; and for those who do 
not hold it by faith, it remains either a matter of doubt or of con- 
temptuous disbelief’. The distinction between the provinces of history 
and faith thus drawn in respect of the divine commission of the fore- 
runner must be recognized a fortiori in the case of the divine status 
and authority of him to whom the baptist’s mission pointed. ‘It 
would seem to follow’, as A. E. Taylor argued in his Gifford lectures, 

‘that the utmost we can expect to do by an appeal to the records is 

no more than to show that it is possible and permissible to interpret 

the recorded acts and teaching of our Lord in a way which does 
not conflict with the claims Christian theology makes for his person. 

Hostile criticism can be shewn not to have made out its case; it 

seems doubtful whether empirical methods can shew more than 

this. The specifically Christian “faith” in the person of Christ can 
be defended against attacks based on unfriendly interpretation of 
the records of his life and teaching, but not adequately substantiated 
by examination of those records.”’ 
If it lies within the province of history to determine the truth of fact 
as to Jesus’ claim to Messiahship, it is beyond its scope to decide the 
truth of that claim itself. 

Other illustrations of the limitations of historical criticism may be 
found in less vital and fundamental issues. For example, although 
historical method can furnish no means of penetrating surely behind 
the written gospels to the oral traditions which admittedly lie before 
and beyond written records, it can point out that this problem is by 
no means unfamiliar to students of secular history nor confined to 
centuries of ancient history. Dr. Johnson, in discussing with Dr. William 
Robertson the possibility of writing a history of the 1745 rebellion, 
observed that ‘a man by talking with those of different sides who 
Were actors in it, and putting down all that he hears, may in time 
collect the materials of a good narrative. You are to consider, all 
history was at first oral. I suppose Voltaire was fifty years in collecting 
his Louis XIV., which he did in the way that I am proposing.’ The 
learned historian of Scotland concurred: ‘He did so. He lived much 
with all the great people who were concerned in that reign; and heard 
them talk of everything; and then either took Mr. Boswell’s way of 
writing down what he heard, or, which is as good, preserved it in his 

* A. E, Taylor, The Faith of a Moralist, vol. ii, pp. 128 f. 
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memory ; for he has a wonderful memory.’* The conversation carries 
a distant echo at least of the preface to the Acts of the Apostles or 
of what is related by Eusebius of Papias. Similarly with the vexed 
question of the miraculous. It is probably true, as Dr. Tennant 
suggests, that ‘the suspicion, cast out of science but subconsciously 
cherished by some historical critics, that Nature is so rigidly uniform 
that any breach of uniformity asserted in the gospel-record is neces- 
sarily fictitious’* still prevails amongst the generality of historians. But 
even where this prejudice is absent, it is impossible to go farther than 
Professor Baynes in his summary of the alleged vision of the cross to 
Constantine; 


‘whether that appearance of the cross of light was only a subjective 
appearance, or whether it was an objective reality, the historian 
cannot decide. Still less can he determine whether it was a God- 
granted miracle; to answer such a question the historian must turn 
philosopher or theologian; as historian he is perforce silent. He is 
unable to affirm miracle; but most certainly he cannot deny it. 
Just as is the case with Paul on the road to Damascus, so with 
Constantine in his hour of crisis, the historian can but discuss the 
value of his sources and state the result of his criticism.’ 3 


But if history may not offer more than a nihil obstat, are we not in 
danger of reintroducing into history generally, and not merely into 
religious history, those notions of Providence which Buckle and Bury 
combined vehemently to repudiate? It is fortunate that we can call 
Bury himself to witness against his own repudiation. For he could 
not evade the question as to the basis on which the proud shibboleth 
of ‘history for its own sake’ might be justified. 


‘Our apprehension of history and our reason for studying it must 
be ultimately determined by the view we entertain of the moles et 
machina mundi as a whole. Naturalism will imply a wholly different 
view from idealism. In considering the place of history in the 
kingdom of knowledge, it is thus impossible to avoid referring to 
the questions with which the so-called philosophy of history is con- 
cerned. ... If thought is not the result but the presupposition of 
the process of nature, it follows that history, in which thought is 
the characteristic and guiding force, belongs to a different order of 
ideas from the kingdom of nature, and demands a different inter- 
pretation.... If the philosophy of history is not illusory, history 
means a disclosure of spiritual reality in the fullest way in which 
it is cognisable to us in these particular conditions. And, on the 
other hand, the possibility of an interpretation of history as a move- 
ment of reason, disclosing its nature in terrestrial circumstances, 
seems the only hypothesis on which the postulate of “history for 
its own sake” can be justified as valid.”* 


* J. Boswell, Life of Johnson, edited by G. B. Hill, vol. v, p. 393. 
?F. R. Tennant, op. cit., p. 121. 


3 N. H. Baynes, op. cit., p. 9. 4 J. B. Bury, op. cit., pp. 46f. 
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Moreover, he defended the legitimacy of the historian’s concern 
with these fundamental issues. 

‘Perhaps it may be said that such interpretation is quite a separate 
branch of speculation, distinct from history itself, and not necessarily 
the concern of an historical student. That is a. view which should 
be dismissed, for it reduces history to a collection of annals. Facts 
must be collected and connected, before they can be interpreted; but 
I cannot imagine the slightest theoretical importance in a collection 
of facts or sequences of facts, unless they mean something in terms 
of reason, unless we can hope to determine their vital connection 
in the whole system of reality.’' 

Having thus affirmed the legitimacy and necessity of constructing 
a philosophy of history, Bury claimed this as the specific task of the 
student of history. 

‘In order to lay bare the spiritual process which history repre 
sents, we must go to history itself without any a priori assumptions 
or predetermined systems. All that philosophy can do is to assure 
us that historical experience is a disclosure of the inner nature of 
spiritual reality. This disclosure is furnished by history and history 
alone. It follows that it is the historian and not the philosopher 
who must discover the diamond net; or the philosopher must become 
an historian if he would do so.”* 

It may be that philosophers, mindful of Lessing’s dictum that 
accidental truths of history can never become the proof of necessary 
truths of reason, will refuse Bury’s invitation to overleap the broad 
and ugly ditch dividing history from philosophy. But the Christian 
theologian at any rate need not hesitate, for that ditch has already 
been spanned for him by the unvarying tradition of Christianity to 
attach the highest significance to those gesta Dei per Christum in 
history, which are at once events of the historical process and the 
basis of theological doctrine. It would be presumptuous for one who, 
as a student of ecclesiastical history, is at best but a franc-tireur (at 
worst perhaps a displaced person) in the marginal territory between 
the spheres of history and theology to offer detailed counsel to his 
brethren who are theologians as to the strategy of their campaign. 
But it may not be altogether without interest to have suggested certain 
evidences of a welcome change in the intellectual climate amongst 
schools of historians, which may encourage the Christian theologian 
to reverse the achievement of Gibbon by restoring religion and history 
to their traditional alliance, in the confidence that 

If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars: 
It may be, in yon smoke conceal’d, 
Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field. 
NORMAN SYKES 
' J. B. Bury, op. cit., p. 47. ? Ibid., p. 51. 
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GREGORY OF TOURS AND GREGORY THE GREAT 


IN writing the biography of Gregory the Great historians have always 
felt some doubt about using the evidence of his earliest medieval 
biographers. Probably the earliest life extant is the short notice in 
the Liber Pontificalis, written in its original form towards the end of 
the seventh century ; we possess only a later edition but we can gain 
a fair picture of the original from the summary given in the document 
known as the Cononian précis. The defect of this document as 
evidence is only its brevity. It was written by an Italian; and the 
reaction against Pope Gregory after his death, suggested by the later 
tradition that the crowd wished to burn his library,’ prevented the 
Italian of the later seventh century from displaying much interest in 
the activities of the pope who had not yet won the title of ‘the 
Great’. The notice in the Liber Pontificalis contains little but a list 
of his works, a mention of a Lombard campaign and of the mission 
to the English, and a list of architectural or liturgical achievements. 
It was, naturally enough, the Anglo-Saxons for whom he was the 
pope above all other popes; and the growth of his continental reputa- 
tion was another of the Anglo-Saxon contributions to European 
thought in their penetration of the West during the late seventh and 
eighth centuries. Thus the next biographies are by Anglo-Saxons: 
first the life written by a monk of Whitby at the beginning of the 
eighth century and first published in its entirety by Gasquet,* and 
then the notice which Bede included in his history.’ These bio- 
graphies are warm in their commendation of the name of Gregory, 
but they suffer from the defect of having little information at their 
disposal. Bede made use of the account in the Liber Pontificalis and 
of the meanderings of the monk of Whitby, but he has little enough 
to add. Finally in the eighth and ninth centuries we have the first 
lives which can be called hagiographical in the full sense, the eighth- 
century life attributed to Paul the Deacon and the ninth-century life 
attributed to the Roman John the Deacon. Neither of these is very 
enlightening ; and the Life by Paul the Deacon has suffered grievous 
interpolation. The Migne edition (P.L. 75. 41-59) is useless to the 
student; and although a text based on critical methods was published 
by Hartmann Grisar,‘ we cannot be certain that we have the original 
text without modification or addition. Apart from these lives there 
are the notices in the De viris illustribus by Isidore of Seville and 
Ildefonsus of Toledo, both allegedly of the seventh century. But neither 


? John the Deacon, Vita, 4. 69. 

2 F. A. Gasquet, A Life of Pope St. Gregory the Great. Now for the First 
Time fully printed from MS. Gallen 567. Westminster, 1904. 

3 H.E. 2.1. 4 Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, xi, 1887, 158-73. 
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adds much to our knowledge and the authenticity of the second is 
doubtful. 

This poverty of evidence has long been recognized. But to it there 
is one exception. The first chapter of the last book of the History of 
the Franks by Gregory of Tours contains an account of Pope Gregory’s 
election. The Bishop of Tours had sent his deacon to Rome to fetch 
relics of the saints: and the deacon related on his return how he had 
been present in Rome during mighty floods and a plague which killed 
Pope Pelagius II and had witnessed the subsequent election of the 
Deacon Gregory, heard the sermon which he preached to urge the 
people to penitence, and remained in Rome until after his consecration. 

This looks like the best evidence which it is possible to obtain. 
Gregory of Tours died in 594 or 595. We seem to have an account 
of an eye-witness written by his bishop within two or three years 
after the events. 

It is the purpose of this article to suggest that a critical study of 
the chapter in Gregory of Tours (H.F. 10. 1) raises qualms about 
the nature and value of its evidence. There are certain facts, not 
hitherto noticed by students, which suggest that the hand of the 
interpolator has been at work. 

Before examining the chapter itself, it is important to examine two 
aspects by way of introduction. Any suggestion of interpolation 
must immediately invite attention to the manuscripts: and secondly, 
it raises the question whether there exists any motive for interpolation. 

1. The manuscripts. 

It is notorious that the study of the manuscripts of the Historia 
Francorum makes even the simplest conclusion conjectural. The 
standard critical edition is that of Arndt in the Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica, Script. Rer. Merov., vol. i, 1885. Gregory published his 
work piecemeal. His earliest successors—the author of the Liber 
Historiae Francorum, and the continuators known as Fredegar—knew 
only books i—vi: and all the earliest manuscripts (group B in Arndt’s 
classification) contained in their first editions only books i-vi. The 
earliest manuscripts of the B group containing books vii—x are of the 
eighth and ninth centuries (Cameracensis 624, Bruxellensis 9403) 
where the later books are always added to the earlier books in 
a different hand. It is impossible to doubt that vii—x are as a whole 
from the hand of Gregory: but it is worth noticing that in the B 
group there is no evidence for the chapter 10. 1 earlier than the 
eighth century. 

The manuscripts of group C are not so early, though they cannot 
be despised. They are manuscripts classified in the same group 
because they conflate books ix and x into a single book and follow 
with the continuation of Fredegar. The earliest manuscripts of the 
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group are of the ninth and tenth centuries. But they have one other 
common characteristic, a lacuna which omits all the chapters from 
9. 37 to 10. 1, a total of eight chapters. Thus a whole group of 
manuscripts omits the chapter with which we are concerned. But 
the significance of this must not be exaggerated. The C tradition for 
the chapters immediately preceding 9. 37 is slender, as may be seen 
from a glance at Arndt’s apparatus. And the other chapters of the 
lacuna, 9. 37 to the end of book ix, contain no solid grounds for any 
suspicion that Gregory of Tours is not the author. The attempts 
which have been made at different times by scholars like Cointius 
and Kries to prove from the incoherence of the manuscript tradition 
that interpolators have been at work, have broken down. It is probable 
that the only such attempt which to-day is still cogent is Kries’s 
attack upon the authenticity of the last few lines of the final chapter 
(10. 31) of the whole Historia (the lines from sicut a nobis relicta sunt 
to the end). Where other scholars have postulated interpolation and 
been proved wrong, we must be exceedingly cautious about postulating 
the hand of an interpolator in a chapter not hitherto suspected. 

The manuscript A. 1 (Casinensis 275) is of value because although 
of the eleventh or twelfth century it is the first to contain the whole 
Historia as we know it. Arndt was criticized (by Bonnet, in Revue 
critique @hist. et de litt., 1885, No. 9, p. 163) for attaching too much 
value to a manuscript whose principal merit is its completeness. 
This and certain other manuscripts of lesser importance (Vaticanus 
reg. Christ. 1056 of the tenth century, Cod. Berol. Theol. lat., fol. 
355, of the ninth century, Laudunensis 121) contain chapter to. 1. 

Hence the manuscript tradition tells us little. In spite of the 
absence of 10. 1 from a whole group of manuscripts, there is no 
evidence before us suggesting interpolation. It is only possible to say 
that if on other grounds we have reason to suspect the chapter or any 
part of it, there is no manuscript evidence for it until the ninth century 
or probably the late eighth century. This fairly early terminus ad 
quem is known to us already from the Historia Langobardorum of 
Paul the Deacon who, writing in the second half of the eighth century, 
undoubtedly has before him the Historia Francorum in a manuscript 
which contained chapter 10. 1 (cf. Hist. Lang. iii. 24). 

2. Is there any motive apparent for the interpolation or the re- 
handling of the material in 10. 1? 

A possible motive is transparent. To create a bond between the 
great historian of Gaul and the great Pope would be natural to any 
Gallic admirer belonging to the eighth century. There is another 
instance of legend growing round the same subject. Later legend 
believed that Gregory of Tours himself had gone to Rome to sit at 
the feet of the Pope, a legend which had a long history, passing even 
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into so critical a work as the Cambridge Medieval History (ii. 240: 
for the legend cf. Vita Gregorii, 24, in P.L. 71. 126). Toa later age 
for whom Gregory the Great was one of the monumental figures of 
Christian history, it would have seemed incredible and improper 
that the contemporary historian in Gaul should not even mention him. 
And it must be admitted that Gregory of Tours is not elsewhere 
interested in Rome unless the affairs of Gaul are under discussion. 
This is what might be expected from a member of the quasi- 
*Gallican’ Church of the sixth century. But it is a little surprising 
that a Gallic historian should display such attention to a pope about 
whom his last news was doubtless the election. 

Thus there is a possible motive for interference with the Historia 
Francorum at this point by a writer under the influence of the growing 
reputation of Gregory from the end of the seventh century, growing 
through the influence of the Anglo-Saxons upon European thought. 

So much has been necessary to clear the ground. We turn to the 
chapter itself and its evidence in order to notice certain uncomfort- 
able facts about it. 

Hist. Franc. 10. 1 contains two distinct parts, the narrative of the 
visit to Rome and the sermon which Gregory the Great preached on 
the occasion of the plague. This sermon also occurs among the 
letters of Gregory the Great in Hartmann’s edition of the Register 
(Ep. xiii. 2, M.G.H. Epp. ii. 365 ff.—Migne printed it among the 
Homilies, P.L. 76, 1311-14). Itis placed by the Register on 29 August 
of the sixth Indiction, i.e. 602, almost at the end of Gregory’s ponti- 
ficate. The sermon in Gregory of Tours is naturally of the year 59o. 
All the editors from Baronius onward have supposed that this sermon, 
originally spoken in 590, became a set form of invitation to penitence 
and the sevenfold litany and thus is found, though in slightly different 
form, in the year 602. It has been held possible that the institution 
became an annual ceremony. But there is no evidence for such 
repetition; and a comparison of the differences between the two 
versions suggests that the sermon in the Register of Gregory the 
Great is the earlier version; and therefore that the version which 
exists in the Historia Francorum has been inserted at a later date. 
For it is plain that if the original was spoken in 602, it could not 
have been incorporated into his History by Gregory of Tours who 
died in 594 or 595. 

The differences between the two versions are as follows (apart 
from differences of spelling or of prepositions, &c., attributable to 
copyists) : 

(a) The time when the litany is ordered is crastina die primo 

diluculo in the Register, ab ipso feriae quartae diluculo in the 
Historia. 
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(6) The Register contains a sentence omitted from the Historia, 
‘Nullus vestrum ad terrena opera in agros exeat: nullus quod- 
libet negotium agere praesumat, quatenus ad sanctae genetricis 
Domini ecclesiae convenientes, qui simul omnes peccavimus, 
simul omnes mala quae Tecimus deploremus.’ 

(c) The instructions for the litany are wholly different and must 


be set down in parallel : 
ROME 


Letania clericorum exeat ab 
ecclesia s. Johannis baptistae ; 
letania virorum ab ecclesia s. 
martyris Marcelli; letania 
monachorum ab _ ecclesia 
beatorum martyrum Johannis 
et Pauli; letania ancillarum 
dei ab ecclesia beatorum 
martyrum Cosmae et Dami- 
ani; letania feminarum con- 
jugatarum ab ecclesia beati 
primi martyris Stephani ; 


letania viduarum ab ecclesia 
beati martyris Vitalis; letania 
pauperum et infantium ab 
martyris 


ecclesia beatae 


Tours 
Clerus egrediatur ab eclesia ss. mar- 
tyrum Cosmae et Damiani cum praes- 
byteris regionis sextae. Omnes vero 
abbatis cum monachis suis egrediantur 
ab eclesia ss. martyrum Protasi et 
Gervasi cum praesbyteris regionis 
quartae. Omnes abbatissae cum con- 
gregationibus suis egrediantur ab 
eclesia ss. martyrum Marcellini et 
Petricum praesbyteris regionis primae. 
Omnes infantes ab eclesia ss. martyrum 
Johannis et Pauli cum praesbyteris 
regionis secundae. Omnes vero laici 
ab eclesia sancti protomartyris Ste- 
phani cum praesbyteris regionis sep- 
timae. Omnes mulieres viduae ab 


Caeciliae. eclesia s. Eufimiae cum praesbyteris 
regionis quintae. Omnes mulieres con- 
jugatae egrediantur ab eclesia s. mar- 
tyris Clementis cum _praesbyteris 
regionis terciae, ut de singulis eclesiis 
exeuntes cum praecibus ac lacrimis 
ad beatae Mariae semper virginis gene- 
tricis Domini nostri Jesu Christi 
basilicam congregemur. 
Plainly the Rome version could be a shortened form of the Tours 
version, or the Tours version could be an elaborated form of the 
Rome version. The greater length of the one helps us little. Plainly 
also the two versions represent the practice for the sevenfold litany 
at two different stages in the history of the Roman Church, and on 
the face of it there are objections to the theory that these two stages 
can be so close together in time as the years 590 and 602. To decide 
which is earlier, the two lists of churches contribute nothing, since 
all the churches mentioned in both lists existed before the pontificate 
of Gregory the Great. But there are within the longer version three 
clues which strongly suggest that the Tours version is the later. 

1. In the Register the church of assembly is the church of sanctae 
genetricis Domini; in the Historia it is the church of ‘beatae Mariae 
semper virginis genetricis Domini nostri Jesu Christi’. The second 
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is a Greek formula which is occasionally used by Gregory the Great 
(e.g. the letter to Chrysantus, Ep. 9. 49, cf. 14. 9). But it is by no 
means a Roman formula until Rome had received the Greek influence 
in the second half of the seventh century and in the eighth century, 
the influence which for Englishmen is symbolized in the appointment 
of Theodore of Tarsus to Canterbury. The West as a whole called 
Mary by phrases as elaborate as beata virgo or gloriosa genetrix Domini: 
but the full formula was as yet rare. The Liber Pontificalis, which is 
an admirable guide to Roman practice on account of its construction 
in strata, may here be taken as typical of the whole development. In 
the earlier parts of that catalogue, Mary is called simply Sancta 
(Duchesne’s ed. i, pp. 232, 234, 242, 245, 255, 262, 276, &c.) or 
beata (i, pp. 249, 260, 331). The first mention of anything like the 
more expanded formula occurs in the notice of Pope Boniface IV 
(608-15), a notice written perhaps in the second half of the seventh 
century: here we have Mariae semper virginis; then under Martin I 
(649-53) Dei genetricis semperque virginis. The well-known fillip 
which Pope Sergius I (687-701) gave to the celebrations of the An- 
nunciation, Nativity, and Dormitio is part of the same movement. 
Only in Spain, where the Byzantines exerted strong influence, do we 
find anything like a full development of Mary formulae in the West 
of the seventh century. Gregory of Tours has the narrative of the 
Assumption, but his Mary-formulae are not developed. 

Gregory the Great could have used such a phrase in his sermon. 
But it is not probable that he did: for in instructions for a litany we 
are dealing with formulae. And it is striking that in the Rome version 
of the sermon Mary is called only sancta genetrix Domini. That may 
be a pointer to the priority of the Rome version. 

2. A similar deduction may be drawn from the description of 
St. Stephen in the Tours version as ‘Protomartyr’. This word had 
long been common in Greek: but it had not the same popularity 
among the Latins until, once again, the eighth century. If we take 
again the Liber Pontificalis we find similar results to those obtained 
for the Mary-formula. In the earlier stages of the catalogue Stephen 
is sanctus. The term protomartyr first occurs in the notices, probably 
written late in the seventh century, of the popes Theodore (642-9) 
and Conon (686-7). Further, the term does not, so far as I can dis- 
cover, occur in the works either of Gregory the Great or of Gregory 
of Tours. In Gregory the Great St. Stephen is sanctus, martyr, or (as 
in Moralia, 20. 79) primus martyr; in Gregory of Tours Stephen is 
likewise levita, martyr, and primus martyr (Hist. Franc. i. 31, 2. 6, cf. 
Glor. Mart. 33). ‘Thus the occurrence in the Register of the phrase 
primus martyr where the Historia has protomartyr is a strong argument 
for the priority of the Roman version of the sermon. 
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3. The mention of the church of St. Euphemia in the Tours 
version but not in the Roman version points in the same direction. 
Euphemia had won her fame by the patronage which she had bestowed 
after her death upon the Council of Chalcedon. We do not know 
when first a church was built in her honour at Rome: but we hear 
nothing of it until the pontificate of Sergius (687-701) when Liber 
Pontificalis relates that it had been in ruins per multa tempora (i. 375) 
and that Pope Sergius repaired it. Multa tempora could mean that it 
had been in repair a century earlier under the pontificate of Gregory 
the Great. But we should be chary of adopting this supposition for two 
reasons. First, the Roman synod of 595 gives the tituli of the priests 
present at the synod and the name of Euphemia is not among them; 
and secondly, St. Euphemia had become in the course of history 
entangled with ecclesiastical controversy. As the original patroness 
of Chalcedon she had become the representative and figure-head of 
rigid Chalcedonian orthodoxy against any attempt to compromise 
with the Monophysites. Gelasius I, while vigorously maintaining 
the Acacian schism, had built a church to her at Tivoli.’ Vigilius, 
when pressed towards Monophysitism at Constantinople, had sought 
refuge in the church of St. Euphemia.’? Then, after the tergiversations 
of Vigilius and the Fifth General Council, she had become the 
patroness of the extreme Chalcedonians who persevered in the schism 
of the “hree Chapters against the Roman see. In 579 the leader of 
that schism, the patriarch Elias, had built at Grado a cathedral 
dedicated to Euphemia with the clear intention of defying Rome.’ 
Thus it was not likely that during the pontificate of Gregory the 
Great and his immediate successors and predecessors, Rome would 
pay much attention to St. Euphemia: and perhaps that was why 
Pope Sergius found her church in ruins. But with the second half of 
the seventh century the schism of the Three Chapters was drawing 
to its close as a result of the conversion of the Lombards: and the 
Monothelite controversy and its aftermath had driven Rome back 
towards the trenches of ultra-Chalcedonianism against Constantinople. 
Hence we find a revived interest in St. Euphemia. Pope Donus 
(676-8) dedicated a church to her upon the Appian Way (Lib. Pont. 
i. 348) and Pope Sergius restored her church in Rome itself. 

Thus there are three indications that the Tours version is later ; 
and the evidence so far adduced would suggest for that version a 
time after Pope Sergius when the church of St. Euphemia was restored 
and when Greek influence had begun to influence the formulae used 
in the Roman Church. 

In the same way it is easier to explain the sentence not in the 


* Lib. Pont. i. 255. * Ibid. 298. 
3 Cf. Amann, in Dict. de Théol. Cath., s.v. ‘ Trois-Chapitres’, col. 1916. 
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Tours version (Nullus vestrum, &c.) as an omission rather than suppose 
it an addition in the Rome version. And it is probable that the 
Roman version of the time crastina die is a little more spontaneous 
than the Tours feriae quartae, but one cannot press this. _ 

Only one item in the comparison points in the other direction. 
The Rome version mentions the church of St. Vitalis; the Tours 
version mentions that of SS. Gervasius and Protasius. The legend 
of Vitalis, through association at Ravenna or Milan, became intimately 
bound with that of Gervasius and Protasius until it was supposed 
that he was their father. The church in Rome dedicated to Vitalis 
seems also to have been called that of Gervasius and Protasius: but 
in the course of time the name of Vitalis seems to supersede that of 
the holy pair. Thus it could be argued that the existence of the 
church of Gervasius and Protasius in the Tours version is an argument 
for its early date. But this is difficult to maintain consistently. For 
in the time of Pope Gregory the Great the church was known 
customarily as the church of St. Vitalis, as we see from the signatures 
to the Council of Rome in 595. 

Thus the Rome version is probably the early version. And this 
would mean that Gregory of Tours did not incorporate the sermon 
in his history, but that it has been incorporated later. How much 
later it is not easy to decide. It must be before the year 790 because 
Paul the Deacon knows the sermon from the Historia Francorum (cf. 
Hist. Lang. iii. 24). It is likely to be after the beginning of the 
pontificate of Pope Sergius; and the later we come after that time, 
the more intimate are communications between Rome and Gaul and 
the easier it is to imagine the Italian revision of the Gregorian docu- 
ment appearing in the Historia Francorum ; whereas the earlier we 
go, the easier it becomes to account for its inclusion in the manu- 
scripts. 

The discovery that the sermon may be interpolated immediately 
casts suspicion on the narrative element in Hist. Franc. 10. 1 within 
which the sermon is placed. By eliminating the sentence introducing 
the sermon and its succeeding words haec eo dicente, it would be 
possible to secure a continuous narrative thus: ‘Cumque in hoc 
restaret, ut benediceretur, et lues populum devastaret, congregatis 
clericorum catervis, psallere jussit per triduum ac depraecare Domini 
misericordiam.’ ‘This would be a natural and possible sentence. But 
there is no manuscript evidence for it, and the discovery that part of 
the chapter may be inserted naturally leads to investigation of the whole. 

1. The style of the narrative portion contains phrases familiar to 
Gregory of Tours, e.g. quae inguinariam vocant as in 4. 5, reliquiae 
sanctorum, and the method of election by means of a consensus formed 
by the people and sent to the emperor for his praeceptio: on the 
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other hand, rector ecclesiae is an unusual phrase to meet in Gregory of 
Tours. In truth there is not enough Latin in the narrative to enable 
us to judge the style. It could be the style of Gregory of Tours. 

2. Gregory of Tours also gives us an account of the expedition of 
the deacon to Rome to fetch relics in Glor. Mart. 82 (Migne, 83). 
Here we are told that the deacon received the relics from Pope 
Pelagius II and was then accompanied to Portus with a chanting 
procession of clerics and a crowd of people; and at Portus he 
embarked in the ship and sailed to Marseilles. 

Scholars have universally admitted that this account must refer to 
the same expedition about which we are told in Hist. Franc. 10. 1. 
But it is not easy to see how the two accounts are reconcilable. The 
account in the Historia relates that the visit of the deacon took place 
during the plague which killed Pope Pelagius; the deacon hears 
Gregory’s sermon on repentance before he sets sail, and he returns 
from Portus in order to be present at the consecration. The story of 
the plague and its circumstances can only be made to fit the other 
story of the triumphant procession to Portus and the embarkation 
and the sailing if we undertake juggling and postulation. And in 
one important particular, the two accounts are directly contradictory : 
the Gloria Martyrum relates that the relics were given to the deacon 
by Pope Pelagius (a papa... Pelagio...adsumpta pignora), the 
Historia relates that the relics were given by Gregory (‘ab hoc 
[Gregorio] diaconus noster reliquias sanctorum . . . sumpsit’). 

It is unlikely that these are two different visits to Rome, for 
Gregory of Tours recounts with fidelity the sources of his collection 
of relics. If we assume them to be the same visit, we have to postu- 
late a very inaccurate description by Gregory of Tours, or to suspect 
that one account has been written by someone else upon the basis of 
the other. Clearly it would be infinitely preferable to hold the former 
theory of inaccurate description—if there were no other evidence. 

3. It is possible to date the writing of the Gloria Martyrum thus: 

Gloria Martyrum is mentioned as a book by Gloria Confessorum, 

68 (Migne, 69) referring to Glor. Mart. 23 (Migne, 24). Gloria 

Confessorum must be written before 588 because it mentions 

Charimer as nunc referendarius Childeberti regis (c. 93, Migne, 95), 

whereas we know from Hist. Franc. 9. 23 that Charimer the 

Referendary became Bishop of Verdun in 588. 

Thus Gloria Martyrum was written before 588. But if the account 
in Hist. Franc. 10. 1 13 trustworthy, the visit of the deacon from 
Tours to Rome must have occurred in 590 when Gregory the Great 
was elected. Here is a chronological incompatibility. The only 
resolution of the difficulty is to suppose that Gregory of ‘Tours revised 
the Gloria Martyrum as he revised the Historia Francorum and then 
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included a chapter about events which had occurred since the first 
issue of his text. The possibility of such insertion by Gregory of 
Tours himself cannot be disregarded. But there are difficulties in 
the way of the theory. Whereas there is plenty of evidence for a 
revision of parts of the Historia, there is no other evidence for a 
revision of the Gloria Martyrum. We should have to postulate 
a second edition on this one piece of evidence alone. On the other 
hand, if the account in the Historia were not as it stands from the hand 
of Gregory of Tours, then the year 590 would no longer be the year 
of the deacon’s visit to Rome, that visit could be paid during any 
year during the pontificate of Pelagius II between 579 and 590, and 
thus fit the chronological information that Gloria Martyrum was 
written between 586 and 588. 

4. One other work by Gregory of Tours mentions the visit of the 
deacon Agiulf to Rome to fetch relics—the life of St. Nicetius in 
Vitae Patrum, 8. 6. The Vitae Patrum* was not perhaps written 
consecutively : but it happens that we are able to get an approximate 
date for the writing of the life of Nicetius. 

The Vita Nicetii is mentioned by Miracula S. Fuliani, 50. 


Miracula S. Fuliani is mentioned by Glor. Mart. 64 (Migne, 65). 
Gloria Martyrum was written before 588. 


Therefore the Vita Nicetii was written some time before 588, and 


the account of the deacon Agiulf’s visit to Rome cannot refer to the 
year 590. 

5. One other small point in the narrative portion of the chapter 
makes one pause. The dating is interesting, anno quintodecimo Childe- 
berti regis. ‘The later part of the Historia is based upon the principles 
of the annalist. The ends of books are less significant than the entry 
upon a new year which is marked always (for Gregory as a client of 
Sigibert was Austrasian in sympathy) by the number of the year 
of king Childebert of Austrasia; though sometimes (5. 25; 5. 27; 6. 
14; 10. 24) he joins to the year of Childebert the years of the kings 
of Neustria or Burgundy. But the basic date is the year of Childebert. 

From the moment when this system comes into operation after 


' Arndt, p. 15, argued that parts of the Vitae Patrum must have been 
written as late as 593 because they contain a life of Leobard who died on 
18 Jan. 593. But the evidence that Leobard died in 593 is based upon a re- 
markable misconception. ‘The Vita mentions that he died on a Sunday; and 
as his day is 18 Jan., it was thought that we only had to find a year in which 
a Sunday fell upon 18 Jan. to discover the date of his death. 593 is such 
a year. But the Vita, 4, tells us that the day of his death on the Sunday was 
in the twelfth month, and nothing can make that any other month but February. 
The quest for a Sunday on 18 Jan. is therefore useless; cf. M.G.H. Script. 
Rer. Merov. i. 743, n. 3. And thus there is no evidence that any part of Vitae 
Patrum was written so surprisingly late as 593. 
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Childebert’s accession, the year of Childebert is used once and once 
only as an opening formula. When he wants to mark a further event 
in the same year he sometimes uses such a formula as eo anno; but 
having marked the date with the year of Childebert, he does not 
repeat the year of Childebert as an opening formula until the year 
has changed. That is universally true to the end of book 9. But this 
dating-mark at the beginning of book 1o is a flagrant interruption of 
the system. For in 10. 10 we have a dating-mark parallel to all the 
other dating-marks, ‘anno igitur decimo quinto Childeberti regis, qui 
est Guntchramni nonus atque vicesimus’. On the principles of the 
other dates we should expect this elaborate date to mark the beginning 
of the events of the year 590. But in 10. 1 we have this intrusive 
phrase which not only makes the date of 10. 10 seem unnecessarily 
elaborate but, for the first and only time, duplicates the system. 
Thus the appearance of a date-mark which looks like an intruder 
into a graduated system lends support to suspicions of the chapter. 
There is no escape by supposing that the date-mark is an addition 
(it does not occur in the two manuscripts, not of great importance, 
Cod. Berol. Theol. lat., fol. 355, and Laudunensis 121) for the events 
described in 10. 1 must have occurred in 590, whereas a removal of 
the date-mark would make them events within the year 589. The 
remaining events described in 10. 2-9 are as appropriate to 589 as to 
590. A study of the diplomatic correspondence between Childebert 
and the Court of Constantinople at this time shows that there were 
at least three embassies, in two of which Grippo took part, and none 
of those embassies are datable with exactness. It is true that 10. 3 
describes the death of the Lombard King Authari: and the year 590 
for this death has been called ‘the only certain date in Lombard 
history’.’ But its certainty depends upon the authenticity of the 
words quintodecimo anno Childeberti at the beginning of 10. 1 supported 
by a doubtful inference from the Register of Gregory the Great, i. 17. 
To summarize: the sermon given in Hist. Franc. 10. 1 is probably 
a later and not an earlier edition of the sermon in Gregory the Great’s 
Register, xiii. 2. It has perhaps been interpolated into the Historia 
during the first half of the eighth century. Further, it is possible 
that the narrative which surrounds it is likewise an interpolation, first, 
because the account of the visit of the deacon to Rome is similar to, 
but not compatible with, the certainly Gregorian account written in 
the Gloria Martyrum; secondly, because the Gloria Martyrum was 
written before 588 ; and thirdly, because 10. 1 begins with what looks 
like an intrusive date-mark. But it is possible to get round the 
gravest of these difficulties by making one of two awkward assumptions, 
either that there were two visits to Rome of two different deacons, 
* Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders, v. 275, following Weise. 
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or that Gregory of Tours revised the Gloria Martyrum and the Vita 


Nicetii after the year 590 and did not write with great accuracy in his 
revision." 


If the narrative be regarded as an insertion, then the Liber Ponti- 
ficalis notice of Gregory II (715-31) may be of interest; for it 
describes how under Gregory II the Tiber overflowed its banks with 
great loss to the crops, and how the Pope in consequence ordered 


litanies. And this would fit the approximate date demanded by the 
later form of the sermon.’ OweEN CHADWICK 


? The view that the narrative is not genuinely by Gregory of Tours not 
only alters the account of the beginning of the pontificate of Gregory the 
Great, but alters the date of the Dialogues, whose chronology depends upon 
the evidence of Dial. iii. 19 that they were written five years after the Tiber 
overflowed its banks. 

* The sermon appears in the life by Paul the Deacon in the Tours version, 
P.L. 75. 46-7. Grisar, p. 168, reads crastino die, which would mean a curious 
mixture of the versions of Rome and Tours. But the apparatus shows that 
the great majority of the manuscripts reads ab ipso ferie quarte diluculo. John 
the Deacon draws his account of the plague, &c., from Gregory of Tours via 
Paul the Deacon, i. 39-42. But with his habit of using the Register of Gregory 
the Great he incorporates the Rome version of the sermon, not the version he 
found in the life by Paul the Deacon; P.L. 75. 79-81. 
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TWO CONTRIBUTIONS TO CANAANITE TOPONYMY 


I, ELTEQE’, ELTEQEH, AND ELTEQON 
Npn?X Joshua xxi. 23 and MpN>x Joshua xix. 44 are orthographic 
variations of the same name, which refers to an inhabited locality 
situated in the former territory of the tribe of Dan and identified’ 
with Khirbet Mukenna‘. 

The Masoretic vocalizations are late and artificial; the older pro- 
nunciation is indicated by the cuneiform spelling al-ta-qu-u* and by 
the transliterations of LXX4%® «\@exw in both passages and of the 
Vulgate eltheco in Joshua xxi. 23. In form the names are of the ift“dl 
type and parallel to yimn@x and ixnyx, which have long been 
recognized as names of oracle-sites, meaning ‘(place of) hearing’ 
[i.e. place of invocation] and ‘(place of) decision’ respectively. The 
etymology and meaning are not dissimilar; the root is ]gy ‘meet, 
encounter’,’ as in Arabic A I and VI ‘ meet, find’, III ‘encounter 
face to face’, IV ‘inspire’, and Eltege(h) ‘(the place of) meeting (the 
deity)’*® must have taken its name from theophanies associated with 
the locality. 


}Pn?x Joshua xv. 59, transliterated by the Vulgate as eltecon and 
in the Leyden Papyrus (S. XIII B.C.) as’r tq, probably to be vocalized 
*irataquna, and located in the territory of Judah, has the same origin 
and meaning.’ The termination is the Canaanite substantival -dn > TV 
found in place-names such as fi7% ,fi2pwx.* The fact that all the 


' Albright in Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 15, 
1924-5, 8. 

* Sanherib Prism Inscription II, 76, 82= Schrader, Keilinschriftliche Biblio- 
thek, ii, 1890, 92 et seq. 

3 For subsidiary witnesses vide Brooke-M°Lean ad locc. 

* Cf. Albright in American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, 
xxxiv, 1918, 209-10; Gordis in Jewish Quarterly Review, xxvii, 1936, 45. 

5 Margoliouth, in Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible, iii (1900), 30 n., connects 
the name with this root, but Burney in 7.T.S., xiii (1912), 84, rightly rejects 
the meaning attributed by Margoliouth to the word. Burney’s own account 
assumes for Canaanite a consonant-change known only from Accadian 
(Brockelmann, Grundriss der Vergleichenden Grammatik der Semitischen 
Sprachen, i, 1908, § 85 e a). 

© Cf. Gen, xxxii. 31, Exod. xxxiii. 11, Deut. xxxiv. 10, Judges vi. 22. 

7 On the other hand the Ugaritian personal name il-taq-nu, which de Langhe, 
Les Textes de Ras Shamra-Ugarit et leurs rapports avec le milieu biblique de 
lancien testament, ii, 1945, 260 compares with Tpn>r is probably from the 
root ]pN ‘be straight’, intensive ‘direct’, and so means ‘E] directs’ or ‘El is 
uprightness’. 

§ Bauer-Leander, Historische Grammatik der Hebrdischen Sprache, i, 1922, 
§ 61 q 0. 
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Biblical place-names of the ift*‘dl type occur within a comparatively 
small area is not significant, for this inflection was common to many 
of the older Canaanite dialects‘ and a similar place-name occurs in 
the Ras Shamra texts.* But it is a fair inference that in the religion 
of the pre-Israelite Canaanites of central Palestine considerable impor- 
tance attached to theophanic and oracle-giving sites. 


II. ‘TALPIOTH’ 

This place-name is a ‘ ghost’ which owes its existence to the trans- 
literation by the LXX in the Song of Sol. iv. 4 of a word they did 
not understand.’ The ancient versions not directly dependent on the 
LXX translate: Aquila eis éwdA€ers (v. 1. erdvw éemadgéwv); Symmachus 
eis tim (v. L. ets tos); Quinta eis evroAds; Vulgate cum propugnaculis; 
Peshitto J5\>. Of these renderings those of Aquila, of Symmachus, 
and of Jerome, who followed them, clearly understand nve'?n? to 
refer to the style or purpose of the structure ‘ David’s tower’, and 
this interpretation is more in accordance with Hebrew idiom than the 
interpretation ‘at Talpioth’, for, apart from topographical difficulties, 
while 9 is used of ‘ place where’ only in certain idiomatic expressions 
and never with nouns proper,‘ it quite frequently denotes the standard, 
principle, measure, or style.s In form npn is a plural of a feminine 
of tagtilat type® from the root Jp’? ‘to arrange in Courses’. * The 


sense of the phrase NYDYN> "13 is ‘built of coursed masonry’, which 
is applicable to David’s tower. The mention of ‘ the thousand shields’ 
also has reference to David’s tower, the picture being not of the 
interior stocked as an arsenal, but of the exterior appearance of the 
tower; the courses of masonry with drafted margins and bosses on 
the outer faces of the stones? resembled rows of warriors’ bucklers."® 


* Ugaritian, Phoenician, Moabite; cf. Harris, Development of the Canaanite 
Dialects, 1939, 62. 

* Alphabetic ilstm‘ = syllabic alll-is-tam-i ‘(place of) the god of invocation’; 
cf. de Langhe, op. cit. ii. 40. 

3 Cf. Swete, Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek, 1900, 324-5. 

* Cf. Brown, Driver, and Briggs, Hebrew Dictionary, s.v. %, § 2 (p. 5115). 

‘ Cf. Brown, Driver, and Briggs, op. cit., verb. cit., § 5 i (p. 516 a-b). 

® Brockelmann, op. cit. i, § 208 c; cf. § 94 0. 

? The Masoretic orthography with doubled yod is due to the assimilation 
which sometimes takes place in Hebrew of an alef by a preceding long i, thus, 
talpi’at">talpiyat" (>talpit?); cf. Gesenius-Bergstrasser, Hebrdische Gram- 
matik, 1918, § 15 h, and note further the fluctuations between Qere and Ketib 
in Gen. xiv. 2, Hos. xi. 8, and Ezra v. 1. 

5 Cf. Aram. ‘wp ND ‘anreihen’ (Levy), e.g. Targ. Jer. Lev. vi. 5 for 711, 
Babli Yoma 33a, af‘el ‘schichten’ (Dalman) ; a ‘peel, skin’ and VIII 
(Steingass). 

9 Cf. Burrows, What Mean These Stones?, 1941, 131, § 92, 146, § 102. 

® The Hebrew magen, like the usual Phoenician shield, was a round targe of 
leather; cf. Galling, Biblisches Real-lexikon, 1937, s.v. Schild. 
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In comparing the young woman’s neck to such an edifice the poet is 
alluding to the multiple necklace with which it was adorned. The 
comparison, though outré by western standards, was neither inept nor 
uncommon; it recurs in vii. 5 and there is another instance in Acts of 
Thomas (ed. Bonnet), viii. 8, 9.2 The whole verse may be rendered: 
Like David’s tower is thy neck, laid in courses, 
On which the thousand shields are hung, all the warriors’ targes. 
A. M. HONEYMAN 


A NOTE ON "38 18, JUDGES VI. 25, 26, 28 


A.most all commentators have noticed that in this incident in the 
life of Gideon a second bullock is mentioned no less than three times 
without any apparent reason. In the R.V. the passage runs: (25) ‘ Take 
thy father’s bullock, even (R.V. ‘‘and”’) the second bullock of seven 
years old . . . (26) and take the second bullock and offer a burnt 
offering . . . (28) and the second bullock was offered upon the altar 
that was built.’ Obviously the sense requires that there should be 
two bullocks, but the first simply is not there. 

The difficulty was carefully discussed by Burney’ who followed 
a counsel of despair and cut out the word "3 from all three verses, 
noting, however, that most of his predecessors following the supposed 
lead of LXX rov pooyov tov ovrevrdv read 7297. He might have 
added that the Targum has a doublet DUDNN7T NIN NWN ‘ the second 
bull that has been fattened’ in v. 25.4 Now it is incredible that a 
Hebrew scribe should have made the same mistake in three verses; if 
he had wanted to say that the animal was fat (]2@) he would not thrice 
have failed to convey his intention. Therefore it seems reasonable to 
infer that "32 must have had a meaning which the Greek translators 
believed that they understood. They were right; for this is one of 
a number of words which the Hebrew punctuators failed to point 
properly. The word that we need is "7%. Its existence is not recog- 
nized in the Hebrew lexicons but nevertheless it must be the Hebrew 
equivalent of the Arabic 3 , a word which is applied to full-grown 
animals including cows and bulls;* thus the meaning is: ‘'Take thy 

* Such composite necklets are referred to in iv. 9, Prov. i. 9, and illustrated 
in Gressmann, Altorientalische Texte und Bilder zum Alten Testament, ii, 1927, 
No. 188; cf. Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, 1894, 214, 227, and especially the 
illustrations opposite pp. 250, 255. 

2? Tr. James, The Apocryphal New Testament, 367. 

3 The Book of Judges, London, 1918, p. 184 f. 

4 Ed. Lagarde, Leipzig, 1872. In verses 26 and 28 Targ. conforms to the 
M.T. 

5 Lane’s Arabic-English Lexicon, i. 358f. The Tahdhib, one of Lane’s 
sources, has the interesting note that the term is applied to a camel when it 
reaches the age at which it may be sacrificed. 


a = 24 & «ee @ se Ce 
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father’s bullock, the full-grown beast of seven years old.’ No emenda- 
tion of the consonantal text is necessary. The rendering of the LXX 
is a justifiable paraphrase, because a full-grown beast is likely to be 
a well-fed animal. 

Burney points out that there is no cai before pdcyov, and that ‘in 
most cases’ where the conjunction waw appears to have an explicative 
force ‘the text is open to suspicion’. We might add that the con- 
struction of an undefined noun with a defined adjective ("377 D1) in 
ver. 25 is (a) an inelegance characteristic of Hebrew in its decline and 
(6) misleading in this context; we ought therefore to follow the LXX 
and read "pn for 9D) here. 

Neither the M.T. nor the R.V. as they stand make it plain why it 
was possible to say ‘ Take thy father’s bullock’. The natural inference 
would be that Gideon was a poor peasant whose family had only one 
bullock, whereas he was clearly a man of standing in his community; 
and though this inference is upset by the apparent mention of a second 
bullock we are no better off, because his father’s first bull mysteriously 
disappears from the narrative. But if his father’s bullock was clearly 
defined as the full-grown animal of seven years old (since he need 
not have been more than three or four years old) there could be no 
doubt which animal was destined for the sacrifice. 

ALFRED GUILLAUME 


TWO NOTES ON THE PASSOVER ‘HAGGADAH’ 
I. 


A trace of a Fewish legend of a virgin birth? 
Lonc before the time of the New Testament it had become usual to 
recall the mighty deeds of God for Israel on Passover eve; and the 
midrashic exposition of Deut. xxvi. 5 ff. preserved in the ‘ Haggadah’, 
the service for Passover eve, no doubt forms the nucleus of the recital." 
In Deut. xxvi. 5 ff. we find a brief, solemn proclamation, which had 
to be made by a person offering the first-fruits in the temple—a pro- 
clamation stating that the nation was enslaved in Egypt, that God 
delivered it with signs and wonders, and that he has now brought it 
into the promised land. The Hebrew word employed in this pericope 
for ‘to proclaim’ is higgidh.? The very term by which the recital of 
Passover eve is designated, ‘ Haggadah’, is taken from it. 

The Midrash, in the typically rabbinic manner, attributes a very 
specific meaning to every detail in these verses, and, wherever possible, 
attempts to prove it by reference to other scriptural passages. Thus 
the second half of Deut. xxvi. 7 says: ‘And he saw our affliction, 
and our distress, and our oppression.’ Of ‘our distress’ the Midrash 

' See Mishnah Pesahim x. 4. 2 Deut. xxvi. 3. 
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remarks : ‘ This means the sons, as it is written [Exod. i. 22], Every son 
that is born ye shall cast into the river, and every daughter ye shall 
save alive.’ This, in its way, is a reasonable exegesis. In the eyes of 
the rabbis, of all causes for distress that the Israelites had in Egypt, 
the destruction of the male children was the most terrible;' but that 
order of Pharaoh was followed by the miraculous rescue of Moses. 
Accordingly the meaning of ‘And he saw our distress’ is to be inferred 
from ‘Every son that is born... .’ Similarly, ‘our oppression’ is ex- 
plained by the Midrash as follows: ‘This means the coercion, as it is 
written [Exod. iii. 9], And I have also seen the oppression wherewith 
the Egyptians oppress them.’ Here the connexion is quite obvious, 
in sense and in word: ‘oppression’ is common to Deut. xxvi. 7 and 
Exod. iii. 9. 

Difficulties arise, however, when we come to the comment on ‘ our 
affliction’. The Midrash declares: ‘This means the abstention from 
sexual intercourse, as it is written [Exod. ii. 25], And God saw the 
children of Israel, and God knew.’ The view that at some stage in 
Egypt marital union did not take place appears in several rabbinic 
sources ;* though it is hard to decide whether what is contemplated is 
enforced abstention, decreed by Pharaoh, or voluntary abstention, 
undertaken, perhaps, because of the threat to any male offspring or for 
the purpose of atonement. It is indeed quite intelligible why ‘our 
affliction’ was associated by the rabbis with this episode; the verb ‘to 
afflict’ occurs in those statutes which enjoin fasting and (at least in 
rabbinic interpretation) abstention from sexual intercourse, ‘ Ye shall 
afflict your souls.’> But it is far from clear how they came to regard 
Exod. ii. 25, ‘And God saw the children of Israel, and God knew’, as 
supporting this exegesis. 

The only satisfactory explanation seems to be that the author of the 
Midrash took ‘to know’ in the sexual sense. The Israelites abstained 
from marital relations. God saw their affliction, and he ‘knew’. In 
other words, it may well be that, for the author of this Midrash, as 
natural propagation was impossible, the women—or perhaps only the 
mother of Moses‘—conceived from God himself. That ‘to know’ in 
this verse should have given rise to speculations is not surprising. It has 
no object, either express or implied, and this is highly unusual. Modern 


? See, for example, Josephus, Antiquitates 2. 9. 2 (208). 

? Midrash Rabba on Exod. ii. 25 at the end, Jerusalemite Targum on Exod. 
ii. 25, Babylonian Yoma 74). The two former texts will be discussed below. 

3 Lev. xvi. 29, 31, xxiii. 27, 32, &c. 

4 This possibility is by no means ruled out by the position of Exod. ii. 25 
after the narrative of Moses’s birth, ii. 1 ff. The rabbis were quite capable of 
re-grouping the texts when it suited them and, in fact, formulated a principle 
allowing much freedom in matters not affecting the Halakhah, the Law; see 
Daube, 7.T.S. 44, 1943, pp. 149 ff. 
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critics have long suspected that the object may have dropped out." 
The LXX has kai egndsthé autois, ‘and he became known to them’, no 
doubt in order to avoid the bare ‘and he knew’.* In any case, on the 
basis outlined, Exod. ii. 25 would indeed fit very well where it comes 
in the recital of Passover eve. 

The question of date arises. Certainly, even if the legend came into 
existence after the New Testament, it would not be without interest; 
it would still show that the notion of a virgin birth was not absolutely 
alien to the Jewish mind. The present writer, however, has no doubt 
that, if there was such a legend, it is older than the New Testament. 
For one thing, as has been already pointed out, the section of the 
‘Haggadah’ in which it is contained is among the earliest. For another, 
when once the Christian heresy had sprung up, the tendency must have 
been to suppress rather than to work out ideas of this kind. 

This brings us to a final point. There do exist indications that the 
Midrash under notice was disliked, and this would, of course, speak 
in favour of the suggestion advanced. In Midrash Rabba on Exod. ii. 
25, at the end, we are told: ‘And God saw—this means, he saw their 
abstention; and God knew—this means, he knew that the time had 
come which he had fixed to Abraham (for the redemption of his 
descendants).’ Here the verse is connected with the episode of the 
abstention just as in the ‘Haggadah’. Only the ‘knowing’ has nothing 
to do with it, and is given an innocent meaning. The result is that the 
reader is left wondering what may be the justification for connecting 
the verse with that episode. Again, Onkelos radically alters the whole 
verse. He translates: ‘And the servitude of the children of Israel was 
revealed before the Lord, and the Lord said that he would deliver them.’ 
This is very striking and does look like another illustration of Onkelos’ 
aversion from any anthropomorphisms. He must have had a strong 
reason for such thorough re-writing. The Jerusalemite Targum also, 
though preserving the connexion of the verse with abstention, yet 
introduces enough changes to eliminate any conceivable allusion to a 
virgin birth: ‘And the Lord saw the trouble of the servitude of the 
children of Israel, and the repentance which they practised in secret 
was revealed before the Lord, for they did not know one another.’ The 
remarkable thing is that ‘to know’ is here retained in the sexual sense; 
but it refers to the Israelites, not to God. 

It was then only in the ‘Haggadah’ that the objectionable legend 
survived ; we do not meet with it anywhere else. The ‘ Haggadah’ is 
a piece of liturgy, and it is more difficult to expurgate liturgy than 
almost any other kind of literature. 

' See Dillmann, Die Biicher Exodus und Leviticus, 2nd ed., 1890, p. 21. 


? The rendering presupposes only a small change in the vowels of the Hebrew 
verb, wayyiwwadha‘ instead of wayyedha’'. 
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Il. Egé eimi 

The writer was greatly impressed by Professor W. Manson’s paper 
on ‘The egé eimi of the Messianic Presence in the New Testament’- 
It may be worth drawing attention to a passage where the rabbinic 
model has been preserved. It occurs in the Passover ‘ Haggadah’, in 
the course of the midrashic exposition of Deut. xxvi. 5 ff. 

There is an elaborate comment on the words in verse 8, ‘And the 
Lord brought us forth out of Egypt.’ The Midrash adds : ‘ Not through 
an angel, and not through a seraph, and not through a messenger, but 
the Holy one, blessed be he, in his glory and himself; as it is written 
[Exod. xii. 12], For I will pass through the land of Egypt this night, 
and I will smite all the firstborn . . . and against all the gods of Egypt 
I will execute judgment, I am the Lord.’ Then the Midrash goes on 
to explain that each of the four clauses of Exod. xii. 12 is meant to 
emphasize the personal intervention of God: ‘For I will pass through 
the land of Egypt, i.e. I and not an angel; and I will smite all the 
firstborn, i.e. I and not a seraph; and against all the gods of Egypt I 
will execute judgment, i.e. I and not the messenger; I am the Lord, 
i.e. | am and no other.’ 

It will be noted that, whereas the first part of the Midrash has ‘not 
through an angel, and not through a seraph, and not through a mes- 
senger’, the second speaks of ‘the messenger’ (not ‘a messenger’): ‘I 
and not the messenger.’ This way of putting the matter may well have 
arisen when Christianity had to be combated ; ‘ the messenger’ probably 
is Jesus. There are versions of the Midrash with more anti-Christian 
or anti-gnostic interpolations, such as the addition ‘and not through 
the word’.? 

The point here to be made is that in the last four words of the 
Midrash, ‘I am and no other’, there seems to be preserved the model 
for that egd eimi. Usually, these words are taken as meaning ‘1 am he, 
scil. the Lord who does all these things, and no other.’ But such an 
interpretation suffers from two flaws. First, ‘ani hu’ can hardly signify 
‘I am this or that’, referring back to some previous attribute. In the 
Old Testament it appears in the sense of ‘I am the Absolute’, or the 
like,} and this application certainly prepared the ground for the egé 
eimi of the Messianic presence. But neither in the Old Testament nor 
in rabbinic language is it employed as denoting ‘I am this or that’. 
Secondly—and this is decisive—the purpose of the Midrash is to prove 
that, in the deliverance from Egypt, God acted himself. The rabbis, 
that is, are compelled to find in ‘ I am the Lord’ an indication of God’s 
personal intervention. Consequently, when they say it means ani hu’ 

' This is following up a remark by Abrahams, Jewish Quarterly Review x, 


1898, 49, n. 2. 
* See Abrahams, op. cit., pp. 41, 45 ff., 51. 3 Isa. xliii. 10, 13, &c. 
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welo’ ’aher, we must translate ‘I am and no other’, in the sense of 
‘My own person will be present and no other.’ This is the eg6 eimi of 
that particular value : ‘the Divine Presence is here’. Any other render- 
ing would miss the point of the rabbinic argument. 

It is interesting that the text from the ‘ Haggadah’ discussed appears 
to be the only one where this application of ‘ani hu’ is to be found. 
Presumably there was a time when it was not so rare, but the rabbis 
found it dangerous and were afraid of abuse. (The Mekhiltha, among 
other things, says this about ‘I am the Lord’ in Exod. xii. 12: ‘What 
flesh and blood ‘cannot possibly say.’ This is manifestly directed 
against Christianity.) They eliminated the expression as far as possible. 
But in liturgy, in the ‘Haggadah’, it withstood the pressure. There 
exist allied phrases, such as ‘1 and He’; but they are not quite the same, 
and even they have mainly survived in liturgy, for example, in the 
service of Hoshanna Rabba. D. DauBe 


ST. MARK XVI. 8: A MODERN GREEK PARALLEL 


RECENT issues of the JOURNAL have borne witness to a revival of the 
theory that St. Mark intentionally concluded his Gospel at xvi. 8,' 
and it therefore seems an appropriate moment to draw attention to 
a very similar ‘ending’ in a medieval Greek composition. This is the 
metrical paraphrase of Genesis and Exodus by Georgios Chumnos of 
Candia, written about the year 1500. The poem has never been 
printed in full, but a selection of the apocryphal episodes with which 
the narrative is liberally interlarded has been published by F. H. 
Marshall under the title Old Testament Legends, from a Greek Poem 
on Genesis and Exodus by Georgios Chumnos, Cambridge University 
Press, 1925. The poem ends with the Assumption of Moses, and the 
final couplet (Marshall, p. 109) runs: 

Aourov abrov €oxéracev, kai 6 Mwiiaijs éxabn 

Kal amo Tov PoBov 6 Aads GAos exaparapOn. 
i.e. ‘Then it [the cloud] covered him, and Moses was lost to sight, 
and all the people were distraught with fear.’ 

The significance of ¢oBos in this context seems to come very close 
to that of ‘reverential awe’ postulated by Mr. Willoughby Allen. 
And be that as it may, these lines indicate that a latter-day Greek 
author, whose level of intelligence and literary abilities cannot have 


* See the review by R. H. Lightfoot, 7.7.S. xlvi. 217-24, and his Locality 
and Doctrine in the Gospels, chs. 1 and 2; Willoughby C. Allen, ‘St. Mark 
xvi. 8. ‘‘ They were Afraid.”” Why ?’, .T.S. xlvii. 46-9; his ‘ Fear in St. Mark’, 
J.T.S. xlviii. 201-3; and L. J. D. Richardson, ‘St. Mark xvi. 8’, ¥.T.S. xlix. 
144f. 
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been so very different from those of St. Mark, saw no objection to 
concluding his work on such a note. In any event, is not the deter- 
mination to demand an ‘ ending’—and much more a ‘ happy ending’ 
—to St. Mark’s Gospel something of a petitio principii? ‘There are 
many abrupt, or seemingly abrupt, endings in literature, and it may 
be instructive to recall what has been written of one of the best- 
known English examples, the ending of Piers Plowman :' 


‘Dr. Whitaker has suggested that the poem is not perfect; that it 
must have been designed to have a more satisfactory ending, and 
one not so suggestive of disappointment and gloom. I am convinced 
that this opinion is erroneous; not so much because all the MSS. 
have here the word Explicit, but from the very nature of the case. 
What other ending can there be? or rather, the end is not yet. We 
may be defeated, yet not cast down; we may be dying, and yet live. 
We are all still pilgrims upon earth. That is the truth which the 
author’s mighty genius would impress upon us in his parting words. 
Just as the poet wakes in ecstasy at the end of the poem of Do-bet, 
where he dreams of that which has been already accomplished, so 
here he wakes in tears, at the thought of how much remains to be 
done. So far from ending carelessly, he seems to me to have ceased 
speaking at the right moment, and to have managed a very difficult 
matter with consummate skill.’ 


And it is in something of the same spirit that another scholar, who 
likewise held that the ending of Piers Plowman was just and true, 
once said: ‘I was never very careful to find a peroration for my 
lectures; the conclusion in which nothing is concluded has always 
seemed to me the most admirable.’* 

Finally, as regards a parallel between the ‘abrupt’ ending of the 
Gospel and its hardly less ‘abrupt’ beginning, Dr. Lightfoot’s re- 
marks in 7.7.S. xlvi. 223-4 can be left to speak for themselves; but I 
suggest that some new light has been given by A. Wikgren’s inter- 
pretation of dpy7 in i. 1 as ‘elements’ or ‘essentials’. If the Gospel 
as a whole is the ‘ First Steps’ in Christian instruction, may not this 
conception modify our expectations regarding the manner of its 
termination? Perhaps the truth may be found by regarding xvi. 8 
not as ‘ The End’, but rather ‘The End of the Beginning’. 

T. C. SKEAT 


! Piers the Plowman, ed. W. W. Skeat, vol. ii, 1886, p. lvi. 

2 W. P. Ker, quoted in R. W. Chambers, Man’s Unconquerable Mind, 1939, 
Pp. 405. 

3 Journal of Biblical Literature, \xi, 1942, 11-20. 
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THE ORIGINAL TEXT OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL 
Some Objective Evidence against the Theory of Page Displacements 


IN support of the theory that certain dislocations have taken place in 
the text of the Fourth Gospel it has been suggested (i) that the original 
text was written on sheets of papyrus which were accidentally dis- 
arranged before being pasted together to form a roll,’ or (ii) that 
pages in an original codex of the Gospel became displaced.* The 
former suggestion is refuted by the evidence of modern papyrological 
research since ‘the scribe did not write his text on separate sheets 
and then unite them to form a roll, for the writing frequently runs 
over the junction of the sheets ’.3 These writers who favour the latter 
suggestion have overlooked the elementary fact that if leaves in a 
codex became displaced the length of each passage so dislocated, and 
the space between its ‘original’ and its present position, would in 
every case be equivalent to a multiple of two pages (i.e. sufficient to 
cover one or more complete leaves of two pages each). Let us apply 
this objective test to the principal rearrangements suggested. 

1. F. W. Lewis, E. B. Redlich, and J. Moffatt suggest that iii. 22-30 
should be inserted immediately before ii. 13. J. H. Bernard and 
G. H. C. Macgregor think that it should follow iii. 36. 

2. Many writers hold that chapters v and vi have become trans- 
posed through the displacement of the leaves of a codex. 

3. F. W. Lewis suggests that chapters iv—viii should be rearranged 
in the order: iv; vi; v; vii. 15-243 Vili. 12-20; Vii. I-14; Vii. 25- 
52; viii. 21-59. G. H. C. Macgregor also follows this arrangement 
save that he divides vii. 25-52 to give vii. 25-36; viii. 21-59; vii. 
45-52; Vil. 37-44. 

4. Most dislocationists place vii. 15-24 at the end of v. 

5. F. W. Lewis, J. Moffatt, G. H. C. Macgregor, J. H. Bernard, 
and E. B. Redlich place x. 1-18 immediately after x. 29. 

6. xii. 36b-43 is placed after xii. 50 by Bernard, Moffatt, and 
Macgregor. 

7. Most dislocationists think that xiii. 315—xiv. 31 originally came 
between chapters xvi and xvii. 

The following table shows at a glance the approximate‘ lengths of 


* F. R. Hoare, The Original Order and Chapters of St. John’s Gospel, p. 9. 

? J. H. Bernard, ‘St. John’, J.C.C., pp. xxviii ff., et al. 

3 F. G. Kenyon, Books and Readers in Ancient Greece and Rome, p. 53. 

4 They are only close approximations due to the impossibility of determining 
precisely what contractions were used, and the presence of variant readings. 
In this table each dislocated passage is considered separately, the number of 
letters per page being determined by the size of the pages in the dislocated 
passage, so that the decimal o-1 may represent 36-9 letters. No. 6 is an 
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these passages and the spaces between their ‘original’ and their 
present positions. 





Dislocated No. of Space between ‘ original’ |No. of 
No. passage letters b and present position letters 





1. | iii, 22-30 734 ii. 13-iii. 21 (L, M, R) 2,839 
iii. 31-6 (B, Mac.) 431 
v 3,630- vi 5,540 
795 
Viii. 12-20 760 Vii. I-14 + Vii. 25-52 (ex- 
cluding vii. 53-viii. 11) | 3,966 
vii. I-52 complete 4,731 
vii, 1-14 + Vii. 25-36+ 
Vill, 21-59+ V1. 45-52+ 
vii. 37-44 (Mac.) 7,153 | 18-8 
Vii. 15-24 765| 2 vi. I-vii. 14 6,673 | 17-4 
x. 1-18 1,495| 4 Xx. 19-29 560 I°5 
xii. 315-43 598 | 1-6 | xii. 44-50 530| 14 
xiii. 315-xiv. 31 | 3,120 8 XV, Xvi 4,815 | 12-4 























Thus we find that none of those writers who favours the page-dis- 
placement theory has observed that in no case does the space between 
the alleged ‘original’ position and the present position of a dislocated 
passage cover a multiple of two pages.’ If the spaces do not occupy 
one or more complete leaves, it is difficult to imagine how the alleged 
dislocations can be due to the disarrangement of the leaves of a codex. 

W. G. WILson 


THE CHESTER BEATTY PAPYRUS OF THE 
APOCALYPSE OF JOHN 


Tue Chester Beatty Papyrus of the Apocalypse of John known as P*’, 
both because of its antiquity (the last part of the third century), and 
because it contains a continuous text from ix. 20 to xvii. 2 (with the 
loss of two or three lines at the top of each page), must naturally be 
of outstanding interest to textual critics. But the fact that it is our 
oldest authority for the text of the Apocalypse, as we do well to recall at 
the outset of any attempt to evaluate it, does not of necessity imply 
that its text has most closely preserved the original. It is generally 


exception (cf. Bernard, ‘St. John’, J.C.C., p.xxx). The average of 376 letters 
per page in the dislocated passages, if applied throughout, would give an even 
more markedly uneven number of pages in each ‘space’. 

* Nor is the condition satisfied by supposing (as Professor A. C. Clark and 
Mr. Cosins suggested) that each page of the original text contained 167-8 
letters. On this hypothesis ii. 13-iii. 21 would cover 17 pages; iii. 22-30, 
4°4 PP. V, 21-7 pp.; Vi, 33 PP.; Vii. 1-14, 6 pp. ; Vil. 15-24, 4:5 Pp.; Vii. 25- 
52, 17°6 pp.; viii. 12-20, 4°5 pp.; x. 1-18 almost 9 pp.; x. 19-29, 3-3 pp.; 
xiii. 31b-xiv. 31, 12-5 pp. 
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recognized that the text of the Apocalypse, a book which gave some 
offence in certain quarters of the Greek-speaking Church in the second 
century, was subject from an early date to a series of attempts to 
improve the very Hebraic character of its Greek. Dionysius of 
Alexandria was probably only stating what many others before him 
had noticed, when he remarked of the author of this book that ‘his 
dialect and language are not accurate Greek, but he uses barbarous 
vulgarisms and, in some places, downright solecisms’. 

As is well known, the Greek manuscripts of the Apocalypse are 
usually grouped by critics into three main divisions: (i) the textus 
receptus, represented mainly by Codex 1 and other minuscules, which 
manifests the fullest revision of the original text, (ii) the tenth-century 
uncial 046, together with a group of forty or more minuscules, whose 
text presents probably an earlier and less complete revision, (iii) the 
four oldest uncials, i.e. N, A, C, and the ninth-century codex at 
Leningrad now known as 025. ‘These four uncials do not however 
form a uniform group. They have no common ancestor, but are four 
distinct representatives of an early text which had already diverged 
to a considerable extent.” It is apparent from Kenyon’s rough 
numerical calculations of agreements and disagreements of P*” with 
the three above-mentioned groups that the papyrus belongs on the 
whole to the third group; and that it agrees most frequently with N 
and least frequently with A.? 

Such a rough numerical reckoning, however, as Sir Frederic would 
be the first to admit, forms a quite insufficient basis for a true valua- 
tion of the text of P*”. The really important question is not so much 
the number, as the nature, of the differences. Lachmann and Hort 
both recognized the general superiority of A over the other ancient 
uncials of the Apocalypse in virtue of its retention of many of the 
Hebraisms of our author, resulting in wholly ungrammatical Greek, 
which later copyists tended either to soften or eliminate. Charles, 
with the assistance of Professor F. S. Marsh, in his monumental com- 
mentary on the Apocalypse developed with great thoroughness this line 
of approach to a proper evaluation of the manuscripts, and reached the 
conclusion that A most fully preserves the most ancient form of text, 
sometimes alone but more often in company with C. Unfortunately 
none of the test passages used by Charles is represented in the exist- 
ing fragment of P*?. But the section of Charles’s commentary dealing 
with the grammar of the Apocalypse is so thorough that we can test 
the nature of the text of P* in the light of the ‘rules’ which, according 


' Sir F. C. Kenyon, Recent Developments in the Textual Criticism of the Greek 
Bible (1933), p. 62. 

2 The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri, Fasciculus iii. (1934), p. xiii. 

3 The International Critical Commentary (1920). 
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to Charles, the author seems normally to have followed. The use of 
such a criterion appears to be still more justifiable, since, as Kenyon 
notes in his edition of the papyrus, ‘ though evidently not the product 
of a scriptorium of high rank, it is generally correctly written’. The 
scribe’s chief carelessness lies in the large number of omissions 
peculiar to himself, a feature shared by him with the scribes of P* 
and P*°, yet another indication of the great prevalence of accidental 
omissions in the process of copying manuscripts. 

In this article I attempt to consider the degree to which the papyrus 
follows certain of the grammatical ‘rules’, which Charles seems right 
in regarding as characteristic of our author; and in so doing to 
ascertain whether the apparent corrections found in the textus receptus, 
which are now found to have the support of P*’, are really corrections ; 
or whether they may not be exceptions to his ‘rules’ perpetrated by 
the author himself. It is of course obvious that the antiquity of the 
text of the papyrus rules out the possibility that it has been altered 
to bring it into line with the later standardized text. The agreements 
of the papyrus with the textus receptus, if they are corrections, are 
indications that such corrections took place at an early date. In view 
of the affinities which have been noticed between P* and Origen, I 
also attempt to discover whether there is any striking resemblance 
between P* and Origen. 


A 
(i) The use of the Article 

(a) ‘The Article is used to introduce conceptions assumed to be 
familiar in apocalyptic.’ At xvi. 14 the author uses the expression eés 
Tov 7oAenov with reference to the final Messianic War. P*” together 
with the textus receptus omits the article. 

(6) ‘When prepositional phrases come after an articular noun the 
article is repeated.’ In xi. 16 P*” agrees with Ao46 in omitting of 
before évamov in the expression oi eixoo. réacapes mpeaBirepa oi 
évwsmov Tod Geos. On the other hand at xi. 19, together with 025, 
046, and the textus receptus, P*” omits 6 before év in the clause 6 vads 
Tob Veo 6 ev TH odpav®: at xvi. 3 with 025 046 and the textus receptus 
it omits ra before év in waoa yvy7 (doa améBavev ra ev 7H Oaddcon : 
and at xiv. 13 without other support it omits the second of in the 
expression of vexpoi oi év Kupiw. 

(c) ‘In the predicate the article is found before proper names.’ At 
xii. 9, however, P*? omits the article before Laravaés in company 
with 046. 

(d) ‘The article with the infinitive occurs only in xii. 7’ in the 
expression regarded by Charles as an outstanding Hebraism 6 Mcya7A 
Kai of ayyeAot abrod Tod moAeptoa ‘Michael and his angels had to 
war’. P*? with 046 and some other minuscules omits rod. As rod with 


’ 
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the infinitive was tending to disappear in Hellenistic Greek, we perhaps 
ought to allow for the possibility that the presence of rod after adrod 
may be due to dittography, rather than to assume that its absence is 
due to a correction. In xiii. 1o Charles reads on the sole authority of 
A «i ms €v payaipn aroxravOfjva adrov ev paxaipn amoxtavOjvac: ‘If 
a man is to be killed with the sword, &c.’: and states: ‘Every uncial 
save A and all cursives remove the Hebraism by drastic correction.’ 
P*’ has, it seems, the usual reading followed by Hort, ei tis év payaipy 
amoxtevet dei adrov ev payaipyn aroxravOjvat, ‘If a man shall kill with 
the sword, &c.’ 

(ii) Use of Prepositions 

(a) ‘The writer never uses é€zi tiv yh but always emi rijs yijs.’ 
P*’, however, has éwi rv yj at xiv. 19 with 1611, where AC 025 and 
the textus receptus has eis tiv yhv and N emi ris yis. The papyrus 
also at xiii. 13 reads émi ri yiv in company with 046. On the other 
hand at x. 2 P*” has émi rijs yijs. 

(b) ‘ The writer always has (except at xii. 1) ézi ri Kedadjv.’? On 
the other hand at x. 1 P* reads émi rijs xefadjs with & 025 046 and 
the textus receptus. 

(iii) Number 

‘The neuter plural is generally followed by the plural verb.’ The 

author himself violates this rule at xiii. 14 @ €560n, and also at xiv. 13 


Ta yap épya adr@v axoAovbei. At xv. 4 the papyrus has in company 
with all other authorities the plural ra €0vy jEovow. On the other hand 
at xi. 18 with N* and apparently no other support it has 7a €0vn 
wpyicOy instead of 7a €bvn wpyicAnoav; at xvi. 20 P*’ unsupported 
has dpyn ody edpeOn for dpn ody eipéOncay; and at ix. 20 it reads in 
company with 046 (corrector) and the textus receptus d .. . dvvarat 
instead of ad. . . ddvavrat. 


(iv) Unique expressions of the author 

(a) xiv. 14 Gpovov vidv avOpwmov. Instead of viov P” with Co51 
and the textus receptus reads vi@, a correction due apparently to a 
failure to see that duoov to our author is equivalent to ws, and is 
therefore regarded as indeclinable. In the only other passage where 
this odd expression occurs, viz. i. 13, the papyrus is defective. 

(b) xiv. 6, 7 «ldov ddAov adyyedov .. . weTOpmevov ... Exovta .. . A€ywr. 
Here instead of Aéywv P*” with 051 i. 35, Primasius, Cyprian, and the 
textus receptus reads A€yovra, a correction apparently due to a failure 
to recognize, or an unwillingness to accept, the Hebraism, by which 
Aéywv is equivalent to ar. 

(c) xiv. 14 Charles here accepts the reading xai «ldov kai id0d vedeAn 
AevKy Kal emi tiv vedeAnv xaOjpevov, but recognizes that the normal 
idiom of the author demands 6 xa@7pevos as in xix. 11. P* has 6 émi 
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Thy vedeAnv kaOjpevos with 2029, while the textus receptus omits 6 but 
has xaOjpevos. The papyrus, however, while it thus is in keeping with 
one of our author’s grammatical ‘rules’, nevertheless violates another 
by inserting a prepositional phrase between the article and the noun. 
In this passage therefore we are probably right in supposing that all 
our extant authorities show signs of correction ; the degree of correction, 
however, is less in P*” than elsewhere, and this seems to suggest tha 
it represents an early stage of revision. 

(d) xiv. 19. Instead of the unique disagreement of gender rv Anvov 
Tod Ovpod tod Oeod . . . Tov péyav found in AC 025 046i and some 
other minuscules, P” has rod peydAov with the sole support of 2019. 
One or two minuscules omit tov péyav, while N and the textus receptus 
read tiv peydAnv. It is so difficult to see any reason for the text being 
changed to rov péyay that all variations from it should probably be 
regarded as in the nature of corrections. 


(v) Order of words 

(a) ‘The Genitive of Possessive Pronouns is never separated from 
its noun.’ Hence the usual reading at xii. 8 od3€ téz0s eipéOn adtrav 
ért is noted by Charles to be contrary to our author’s style. P*’, how- 
ever, together with 2015 2036 places adrayv after ro70s and may well 
be preserving the original reading. 

(b) ‘ wéyas is always post-positive except in xvi. 1.’ Inthis verse 
AC 046 read peydAns dwvns. P*”, however, it seems, has the order 
dwvns peydAns with N 025 and the textus receptus, and may again be 
preserving the original. 


, 


(vi) A construction due to an interpolation which conflicts with our 
author’s usage. 

In xvi. 13 A & (corrector) 046 read «ldov . . . mvevpara tpia axd- 
Oapra ws Barpayo. Charles regards ws Bdtpayo as a gloss, as ‘our 
author would have written cs Batpdyous’. P*’, however, with 8 * and 
some minuscules reads woei Barpdxous, while the textus receptus corrects 
to duova Batpdyas. The possibility should therefore remain open that 
here P*’ has preserved the original reading, and that the words are 
not a gloss. 

In the light of the evidence presented so far, and on the assumption 
of the validity of Charles’s grammatical criteria, it appears that P*’, 
while it retains some uncorrected readings, also shows signs of 
correction though not to the same extent as the textus receptus. 


B 
I now draw attention to passages where the papyrus, agreeing with 
the textus receptus and ancient uncials other than A, might have some 
claim on internal considerations to be preserving the more original 
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text. Such passages are I think few; for in most of such agreements 
the hand of a reviser is evident. 

(a) In ix. 16 P” & and the textus receptus read dv0 pupiddes for 
dvopupiddes found in A and 025. The former is the usual construction 
with pupiddes in the LXX. It is therefore possible that d:cpupiddes 
is here a correction in the light of the form dicyxiAcor. 

(6) At xii. 5 P*? with 8 046 and the textus receptus reads vidv dppeva, 
while vidv dpoeva is found in 025, and vidv dpoev (read by Hort and 
Charles) in AC. The neuter dpcev following vidv is unique; and it is 
possible that AC preserve a reading due to the accidental omission of the 
final a. Both forms, dponv and dppnyv, are found in the manuscripts of the 
New Testament and in the papyri; and, if one of the two is here to 
be regarded as original, it is impossible to say which. At xii. 13 P# 
046 and the textus receptus have appeva: N Co25 dpoeva: and A 
dpoevav [sic]. In this latter passage both Hort and Charles print 
dpoeva. 

(c) In xii. 10 both Hort and Charles read xarzjyywp on the sole 
authority of A. All other manuscripts including P* have the usual 
form xatyyopos. The mixture of declensions is a tendency of Hellen- 
istic Greek; and another instance of this particular mixture has been 
found in a magical papyrus of the fourth or fifth century, in which 
the accusative plural xar7yopas is used of human accusers.’ Deismann 
described this form as ‘a vulgar back-formation formed from the 
Genitive plural xatnydpwv’.* Professor L. R. Palmer draws attention 
to the late tendency for agent nouns to assume the suffix -wp ‘ parti- 
cularly under the pressure of the introduction of Latin words in -tor ’. 
He also remarks that ‘the archaic and majestic savour of this suffix 
rendered it suitable for the language of religion’. In view of this 
evidence it may well be that the fifth-century scribe of A is reflecting 
the usage of his day and not copying from a manuscript which retained 
the original reading xaryjywp. In this case Charles’s explanation of 
the form ‘as a transliteration of Dp which in turn is the Hebraized 
form of xar7yyopos’ is mistaken. 

(d) In xiii. 1 Hort and Charles both prefer the reading of A 046 
évopata BAacdnpias to dvopa BAaodnpias found in P*” NC 025 and the 
textus receptus. In the other passage where the same phrase occurs, 
xvii. 3, there is no evidence for the singular. It is therefore probable 
that the plural is the original in xiii. 1. 

(e) At xiii. 7 P*’ o51 and the textus receptus omit Kai Aadv after puAjv. 
But it is extremely unlikely that this omission is genuine since 
‘tribes, tongues, and people’ occur together in four other contexts, 


? Moulton and Milligan, Vocabulary of the Greek Testament, p. 337. 
2 Light from the Ancient East, p. 91. 
3 A Grammar of the Post-Ptolemaic Papyri, p. 118. 
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and the author shows a tendency, noted by Charles, ‘to hold fast to 
a certain combination of words’. 

(f) In xiii. 8 P” with N (corrector)o2z5 and the textus receptus 
reads of xatoixodvres emi tis yijs dv od yéyparrat TO dvopa adradv 
where Hort prefers od . . . rd d6vopa adrod on the evidence of C. A 
has ova: . . . 76 Gvopa adrod. Charles on p. 315 of vol. i shows a 
preference for the reading of C, but on p. 354 of vol. i states that the 
plural ‘though weakly attested has something to be said for it, the use 
of the singular 6voua where a plural is referred to being a Hebraism’. 
Since therefore the plural has now stronger attestation, it is possible 
that the reading od . . . adrod owes its origin to assimilation with the 
neighbouring ov. 

(g) At xiii. 16 P*7 046 and the textus receptus read émi t&v petwrrwv. 
C has ézi rod perwmov and N& Ao25 émi 76 pérwzov. Both the accusa- 
tive singular and the genitive plural are found in our author in this 
expression, even when the reference is to a number of persons. It is, 
however, more probable that a scribe would alter the accusative singular 
to the genitive plural in view of the large numbers referred to than vice 
versa. We may assume therefore that A has retained the original reading. 

(A) At xiv. 5 P*” with N 046 and the textus receptus reads duwpor 

yap «iow, while AC 025 Tyconius gig omit yap. This particle is found 
infrequently in the Apocalypse. Charles on p. 324 of vol. i prefers the 
reading ydp, but on p. 10 of vol. ii he comments; ‘This sentence 
introduced asyndetically is in the style of our author.’ We may compare 
xvi. 6, where P” reads df£vor eiox for ago. yap eior found in the textus 
receptus. The omission at xiv. 5 is therefore probably original. 
(i) At xiv. 13 for vai Aéye: ro mvedpa iva dvamajoovra P* alone has 
ért for iva. Charles on p. 370 of vol. i states that ‘iva here is practi- 
cally equivalent to 67: (‘in that’)’. On p. cxxxv of vol. i, however, he 
suggests that it may also express purpose. 67: seems to be such an 
obvious simplification that we must regard its presence in P* as a sign 
of an independent correcting hand. 


Cc 
In the first book of his commentary on St. John Origen quotes fully 

and consecutively the first seven verses of chapter xiv of the Apocalypse. 
As this section is found with the loss of only two lines in P”’, I append 
a list of twenty of the main variants found in it, with a view to dis- 
covering the amount of agreement between the text of Origen and the 
papyrus. I have taken Origen’s readings from the text printed in the 
Berlin Corpus. 
xiv. 1. apyiov P*? 025 ¢: ro apwov Origen N AC 046. 

eatws P* Origen 046: earos N AC 025: earnxos s. 

exatov P* et cett: praem as Origen (solus). 
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. ws ante ex P*” (solus): om Origen et cett. 
dwvnv nxovea P* 025 s: 1 Pwvn nv nxovoa Origen NX AC 046. 
ws dwvnv xapwiwv P*” (solus): ws xPapwdiwv Origen NAC 
025 046: KBapwiwy sg. 
. wdnv P*7 Origen N 025 046: praem ws ACs. 
. pH peta yuvarkwv P” (solus): pera yuvarxwv ovx Origen et 
cett. 
. pevdos P”? Origen NAC 025 046: Sodas sg. 
yap P* Origen 8 046 s: om AC 025. 
evow sine addit. P*? Origen NAC 025 046: 
+ evwm.ov tov Opovou tov Beou s 
. ayyeAov P*” Origen N 046: praem addov AC 025 s. 
evayyeAwacba P” Origen N: evayyeAwar AC 025 046 s. 
emt Tous Kabnpevous P*” Origen NC 025: rovs cafypevous 046: 
€7t TOUS KaTo.KouvTas A Ss. 
emt trav €Bvos P*” Origen NAC 025 046: av €Ovos ¢. 
. Aeyovra P” ¢: om ®: Acywv Origen AC 025 046. 
ev P*” Origen NC 025 046 s: om A. 
Sofacate avrov dSofav P* (solus): Sore avrw dSofav Origen 
et cett. 
tw tonoavts P? NAC 025 s; Tov wonoavra Origen: avrov 
mownoavra 046. 
Thv ante Oadaccay P*” Origen N 046: om AC 025 sg. 

In these twenty variants P*? and Origen are found in agreement 
eleven times and in disagreement nine times. But of the nine disagree- 
ments four appear to be solecisms of P*’ and two solecisms of Origen. 
As nine out of the eleven agreements are not found in the textus 
receptus, there is sufficient evidence to show that both Origen and P* 
reflect earlier stages of revision. If we ask whether they reflect the 
same stage of revision, the evidence, though slender, suggests that 
possibly P* represents a slightly later stage of revision than Origen. 
It is noticeable that P* has the correction Aéyovra, while Origen has 
preserved the Hebraism A¢€ywv in xiv. 7. It ought to be stated with 
regard to this crucial reading that Tischendorf cites Aéyovra as the 
reading of Origen, following Migne. But both the Berlin Corpus and 
Brooke print Aéywyv as the true text. 


D 
The general indication of the evidence taken as a whole thus appears 
to show that P* reflects an early revision of the original text of the 
Apocalypse, similar to that reflected in the text used by Origen, and 
less thorough than that which eventually became standardized and 
resulted finally in the textus receptus. Its value for the reconstruction 
of the original text is less great than A and C, but is equally as great 
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as &, with which it has so many agreements. There seem to be no 
cases where the papyrus has claims to have preserved the original 
reading to the exclusion of all other manuscripts ; and the general theory 
of Charles regarding the history of the text, as set forth in his diagram 
on p. clxxxi of vol. i, does not appear to be impaired by the discovery 
of the papyrus. In that diagram P* should be placed on the right side 
in the vicinity of N and the papyrus fragment which he calls F’. 
R. V. G. TasKER 


CORRUPTIONS IN CHRISTIAN LATIN POETRY 


THE text of the later and medieval Latin poets is well known to contain 
a considerable number of mistakes; but there are also mistakes which 
have passed unnoticed even in comparatively modern editions. The 
reason for this is sometimes inattention to prosody (which incidentally 
developed some medieval peculiarities), but more often failure to see 
that, though a word or phrase in a manuscript may make a sort of 
sense, it is not the sense required by the context. 

These less conspicuous errors in our printed texts are always either 
the reading of all the manuscripts or that of the only manuscript, for 
a variety of readings puts an editor on his guard. The only remedy 
in such places is conjectural emendation. 

Conjecture, when context or metre supplies sufficient data, is not 
mere guessing; and even when plausible rather than certain it has 
received ecclesiastical approval. In Prudentius, Cath. xii. 131 sq., for 
example, the manuscripts all agree in reading 


Aram ante ipsam simplices 
Palma et coronis luditis; 
but the Roman Church, which uses this part of the hymn on the 


Innocents’ Day, rather than accept as authentic the glaring hiatus in 
-the former line, adopts the conjecture 


Aram sub ipsam... 


In the following notes only a small selection of corruptions is given, 
and in order that the context of each may be consulted with more 
ease they are all taken from F. J. E. Raby’s Christian Latin Poetry 
(Oxford, 1927), an admirable survey which was not intended to deal 
critically with texts, but quotes from the best existing editions. 

Hilary’s alphabetical hymn to the Trinity (p. 42) begins 

Ante szcula qui manes 

semperque nate, semper ut est pater !— 
namque te sine quomodo 

dici, ni pater est, quod pater sit, potest? 
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The metre in the second and fourth lines is faulty; it should 
correspond to the true form, e.g. of line 8 
mundo te genuit virgo puerpera, 
which will be recognized as that of the first ode of Horace (the last 
syllable of virgo being scanned here as short). The first two lines 
may well have been 
Ante szcula qui manes 
semper, nate, manet semper ut ef pater. 
It is obvious how easily manet could fall out after nate; then et 
would be changed to est. 
In the fourth line the unmetrical quod pater sit seems to be an in- 
truded interpretation in ‘Church Latin’ of an original esse pater. 
Prudentius in his Hamartigenia, 508 sqq. paraphrases St. Paul in 
lines (p. 52) beginning 
errat, ait, qui luctamen cum sanguine nobis 
et carne et venis ferventibus et vitioso 
felle putat, calidisque animam peccare medullis. . . . 
sed cum spiritibus tenebrosis nocte dieque 
congredimur, 
where it appears probable both from Eph. vi. 12 and from the pre- 
ceding luctamen and the following congredimur that peccare in the third 
of these lines should be pugnare. 


In the ‘Pange, lingua’, of Venantius Fortunatus (pp. go sq.) the 
tenth stanza usually appears as 


Sola digna tu fuisti ferre pretium szculi 
atque portum preparare nauta mundo naufrago, 
quem sacer cruor perunxit fusus agni corpore. 

The mention of portum and naufrago in the second line led someone 
to substitue nauta for nata (in the sense of ‘destined’), which is 
restored in Phillimore’s Hundred Best Latin Hymns. Another error, 
however, still remains in the last line; it was the cross, not the world, 
which literally received the sacred blood, and the line was surely not 
meant to be an untimely digression about the world but to give a 
reason for the dignity of the cross. Quem appears to have taken the 
place of quam. 

Another favourite hymn by Fortunatus is the ‘Salve, festa dies’ 
(p. 93), where line 11 reads 

nobilitas anni, mensum decus, arma dierum. 


The last phrase should presumably be aura (effulgence) dierum. 
Ennodius wrote a hymn to the Virgin (pp. 116 sq.) in which not 
only are words deformed, e.g. in stanza 3 
hoc est salus quod vincimur 
apparently for hec est salus qua vivimus (cf. Prudentius, Apoth. 238 
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‘hzc est nostra salus, hinc vivimus’), but whole lines seem misplaced, 
especially toward the end of the hymn. 

The Mozarabic hymn for a marriage invites instruments, as well as 
voices, to raise glad music (p. 129): 

pusilla copula, assume fistulam, 
lyram et tibiam, perstrepe cantica, &c., 
where the inept copula may stand for an original vocula. 

A hymn ascribed to St. Columba (p. 135) begins 

Noli pater indulgere tonitrua cum fulgore 
ac frangamur formidine huius atque uridine. 
It seems more probable that Columba wrote 
tonitrui cum fulgure 
ne frangamur 

A rhythmical hymn ascribed to Zthelwald, a pupil of Aldhelm, 
demands (p. 145) the punishment of the wicked in that place of dark- 
ness assigned (here the poet intrudes an incongruous display of pagan 
mythology) to the giant Typho: 

ubi Typo, teterrimis tostis globorum gremiis, 
girat. 

This is sheer nonsense; the monastic scribe had, however, some 
excuse for ignorance of classical legends about the rebellious sons of 
Mother Earth. His mistakes suggest an original 

ubi Typo teterrimus, factus (or ortus) glebarum gremiis. 
Bede is the reputed author of ahymn on the Holy Innocents (p. 148), 
quos terra flentes perdidit, 
gaudens sed zthra suscipit. 
There is an apparent contrast of flentes, gaudens, but it will hardly 
bear analysis. Flentes seems unsatisfactory for two reasons: first, the 
only weeping recorded was that of the mothers, and secondly, the true 
contrast is surely not between the children and the angels, but between 
the sorrow for their loss felt on earth and the joy felt in heaven at 
their coming. A slight change would give 
quos terra flendo perdidit. 

An eleventh-century hymn by Alphanus in honour of the martyr 

St. Sabina has the stanza (p. 248) 


hymnos angelici chori, 
condignum resonant carmen apostoli, 
psallant quem pie martyres, 
et plectro feriunt tympana virgines. 
In the third line the mood of psallant is clearly wrong, and there is 
no antecedent to guem. The simplest remedy is 


psallit copia martyrum. 
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In the following century St. Alban was praised (p. 344) as one 
qui fide plenus catholica 
mundum sprevit et idola, 
Christi sequens vestigia. 

Catholica, which is unmetrical, has presumably taken the place of 
a word less familiar to the scribe, caelica. 

Walter of Chatillon is the probable author of a hymn on the In- 
carnation (p. 400) which says that while the Jews were under the Law, 

extendit pater brachium, 
in quo, si recte iudices, 

regnum et sacerdotium 
reliquit iudex iudices. 

The last two lines make no good sense, and the second iudices is 
unlikely to be right, since such ‘literal’ rimes were rare. If we may 
assume that the copyist slightly misread two letters, the poet said that 
at the Incarnation both such civil authority (regnum) as the priests 
possessed, and also their position as mediators with God (sacerdotium), 
both these things, regarded as a combined idea and taking a verb in 
the singular, 

reliquit iude [i.e. ludae] vindices, 
deserted the champions and representatives of Judah. 
S. T. CoLiins 


APHRAAT ON ST. PETER 


In the Patrologia Syriaca, pars prima, tomus primus, 1894, introduc- 
tion, p. liii D. J. Parisot wrote about Aphraat’s faith as follows: 
‘Ecclesiam, e Gentibus collectam et promissionum haeredem effectam, 
ostendit, adsertor traditionis schismate antiquioris, super Petrum a 
Christo conditam (Demonstr. I. 17; VII. 15), quem etiam vocat princi- 
pem Pastorum (Demonstr. x. 4).’ Parisot intended quem in the above 
sentence to refer to St. Peter. This is clear from his article in the 
Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, 1. 2. 1461, ‘Pierre est aussi le 
témoin fidéle posé au milieu des nations . . .; le “‘ prince des pasteurs” 
auxquels il a laissé la garde du troupeau ... Les apétres Jean et 
Jacques sont les “‘colonnes trés fortes de I’Eglise”’ mais Pierre en est 
le fondement.’ 

But according to Aphraat it is Christ, not St. Peter, who is called 
the Chief of Shepherds. Demonstr. x. 4 (‘De Pastoribus’) opens with 
a quotation of John x. 11, 16, 17, that is of words attributed to Jesus 
Himself, ‘I am the good shepherd . . . other sheep I have... I am 
the door of the sheep.’ Aphraat then continues 
Nol)” [sok [Aaa N57 Ms Now JSS WS MESS 57” ossl!” 
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‘O pastores! Pastori illi industrio, totius gregi Principi, similes efficia- 
mini, qui tantam de grege suo curam habuit.’ The sentences that 
follow refer equally clearly to Christ and not to St. Peter. Parisot 
translates them: 


‘Amotos reduxit, coegit errantes, visitavit infirmos, debiles con- 
fortavit, confractos sanavit, et pingues servavit; animam suam pro 
ovibus tradidit, et praelatos inclitos elegit et instituit, quibus oves 
commisit, eosque universo gregi praefecit. Ait enim Simoni Petro: 
Pasce mihi oves meas, et agnos, et agnas. Et Simon gregem depavit, 
donec impleto tempore suo, vobis illum traderet et discederet. 
Pascite igitur et vos gregem et deducite recte. Pastor enim cui est 
cura de ovibus, nullum aliud opus exsequitur, &c.’ 


There is nothing here to indicate that Aphraat thought of St. Peter as 
head of the whole flock. In his Jndex Analyticus (in Tom. ii) Parisot 
himself gives five references to Christ as Princeps pastorum and none 
to St. Peter. C. S. C. WILLIAMs 


PROFESSOR ERNST LOHMEYER 


Reapers of the fournal will be concerned to know that, in spite of urgent 
and continued representations, no news is yet available about this 
scholar, who has done so much to promote the study of Christian 


origins. It seems that after the war the Russians appointed him Rector 
of his University, Greifswald, which is within the Russian zone, but 
that on 15 February 1946 he was arrested, with no reason given, and 
removed to Russia; and all efforts to discover his whereabouts or the 
grounds of his arrest have thus far proved fruitless. Both in this 
country and in Germany efforts continue to be made, by those quali- 
fied to act in these matters, in the hope that at least the reasons for 
the Russian action may be made known and the Professor’s relatives 
and friends may receive news of him. Editor, J.T.S. 
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The Fewish New Year Festival: its Origin and Development, by NORMAN 
H. Snaitu. Pp. viii+230. London: S.P.C.K., 1947. 13s. 6d. 


Wuat Professor O. S. Rankin did for the Festival of Hanukkah Mr. 
Snaith has now done for the New Year Festival. 

The main purpose of the book is critical. Mr. Snaith confesses to 
a twenty-year old interest in Mowinckel’s theory of an annual New 
Year Coronation Festival of Jehovah in Israel. In 1934, in his Studies 
in the Psalter, he challenged the evidence which Mowinckel brought 
forward from the Psalms for such a Thronbesteigungsfest. In this book 
he examines Rosh hashShanah itself, in its origins and its develop- 
ment, and endeavours to show that the association of the king-motif 
with it is no older than the second century A.D., in the time of the 
Hadrian war. 

Mr. Snaith begins with the pre-exilic New Year feast. He first 
denies, as against Hooke, that Passover was a New Year festival, and 
argues that it was a seasonal apotropaic festival. That explains why 
it was observed indoors, and distinguishes it from the harvest festivals, 
which were pilgrimages. He then goes on to show that in the pre-exilic 
autumnal feast there were two aspects; there was an Old Year feast 
of thanksgiving and joy, at which men looked backward into the year 
just passed, but there was also a New Year feast of prayer and suppli- 
cation, in which a prominent place was held by prayers for the rain. 
In this connexion Mr. Snaith denies that there is any need to see in 
the early Hebrew rite a copy of the Babylonian custom of deciding 
the fate of the coming year, though he agrees with Mowinckel in 
finding the origin of the phrase ‘the day of the Lord’ in the ideas of 
the change of fate which came to be associated with the autumn festival. 

In chapter 3, ‘The Exile and the Change of Calendar’, Mr. Snaith 
discusses the origin of Chodesh and Sabbath. He argues that Chodesh 
should be translated not ‘new moon’, but ‘new-month day’, since 
there is evidence that in the time before the Exile it was the full moon 
which made the division of the months. ‘In pre-exilic times the 
reference was to the renewing of the month, and not to the renewing 
of the moon.’ 

This leads to a discussion of the origin of the Sabbath. It was 
originally the new-moon day. It had no initial connexion with the 
sacred number seven or with the seven-day week, nor was it a day of 
rest; in old Israel it was a day of joy. But it coincided with the new- 
month day of Mesopotamia, which was a rest-day, and it was brought 
into association with the ‘seven’ days (the 7th, 14th, 21st, and 28th) 
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which were taboo-days there. Then in the Exile its original connexion 
with the new moon dropped, and it came to refer to the weekly day 
of rest and restriction. 

Mr. Snaith then seeks to explain Tishri 10 as New Year’s Day in 
Ezek. xl. 1. It is due to the change in the calendar from the old 
Palestinian system to the Babylonian, and to the difference between the 
solar and the lunar year. He gives examples from many sources of the 
customs that have gathered about the ‘ outside the calendar’ days. 

An examination is then made of the blowing of shofars on Tishri 1, 
and the evidence is interpreted as connecting the blowing with the 
prayers for rain, and not because Rosh hashShanah is the festival of 
Jehovah the King. The Synagogue liturgy for New Year’s Day is 
also investigated, and the passages which refer to the divine kingdom 
are ascribed to the first half of the second century A.D. Mr. Snaith also 
rules out the Coronation Psalms as evidence in support of Mowinckel’s 
thesis, since these are Sabbath psalms. The conclusion is that, ‘ whilst 
undoubtedly there was after the beginning of the second century an 
ever closer association between Rosh hashShanah and the Kingdom 
of God, yet before that time, and in the post-exilic period, the asso- 
ciation was between the Divine Kingdom and the Sabbath’. 

In the last chapter Mr. Snaith considers the Babylonian akitu 
festival, and holds that there is a fundamental difference between the 
cults of Mesopotamia and those of Palestine; the former show the 
influence of an urban development and of astrology, while the latter 
are the cults of an agricultural people, and connected with fertility. 

The Jewish New Year Festival is a most important book, not only 
for its treatment of the Festival with which it deals and for the new 
suggestions which it advances in connexion with the Sabbath, but also 
as a criticism of such a central point in the theory of the divine king- 
ship in Israel as the enthronement. Such a work as Engnell’s Studies 
in Divine Kingship in the Ancient Near East (Uppsala, 1943) shows 
how deeply rooted the ‘myth and ritual’ pattern was. But the very 
raison d’étre, we may say, of the religion of Israel was that it should 
have differences from, as well as affinities with, the cultic patterns 
amongst which it developed. Mr. Snaith is surely on firm ground 
when he says that ‘ the new Israel had a tremendous horror of all such 
associations [sc. Babylonian cult ceremonies after the pattern which 
Mowinckel presupposes] and it is unlikely that any new dramatizations 
were introduced which in any way allowed the Deity to be represented 
by mortal man, nor was there any king who could take a role anything 
approaching that which was demanded of the Babylonian kings’. And 
it is by such careful and exhaustive investigations into specific aspects 
of the Israelite and Jewish religion as Mr. Snaith’s own that what was 
distinctive in the Old Testament revelation will be made apparent. 
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Two Hebrew Prophets, by H. WHEELER RoBINsON. Pp. 125. London: 
Lutterworth Press, 1948. 6s. 


Tue book consists of two sets of lectures, one on Hosea, delivered in 
1935, and one on Ezekiel, delivered in 1943. Neither has been pre- 
viously published. 

The Cross of Hosea has three chapters, entitled ‘The Marriage of 
Hosea’, ‘The Inwardness of Sin’, and ‘The Victory of Grace.’ 

As regards Hosea’s marriage Dr. Robinson takes what he calls the 
ordinary view, that the events narrated are real events, and that chap. 
1 and chap. 3 are connected as biography and autobiography respec- 
tively. This conclusion, he points out, is of real importance not only 
for exegesis, but for theology. For it means that if a central place in 
the prophetic consciousness is occupied by experience, and a man like 
Hosea can from his experience make an inference about God, then 
‘there is no fundamental unlikeness between the human and the divine 
personality’. It also means that we must abandon the doctrine of the 
impassibility of God. ‘If we say that this [Hos. xi. 8, 9: how shall I 
give thee up, Ephraim? &c.] expresses only a passionless ‘‘sympathy”’, 
and that God does not sorrow and does not suffer because of the sin 
of His people, how much force is left in such words?’ A third theo- 
logical bearing of Hosea’s marriage is upon the question of the validity 
of a revelation in history; and here Dr. Robinson points out that, 
since the apprehension of God’s love for Israel came to Hosea through 
the medium of his own love for Gomer, this certified the former to 
him and made it luminous. 

The scope of the other two chapters, as well as the point of view 
throughout, may be indicated by a quotation from page 45. Speaking 
of the continuity between the Old Testament and the New Testament 
which has welded both into the Christian Bible, Dr. Robinson writes: 
‘They are one, because they both find God im man, and both bring 
the God they find to man. They are one, because, whatever the 
difference of scale or scope, the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ is of 
the same texture as the grace of the prophet Hosea.’ 

In The Visions of Ezekiel Dr. Robinson gives an indication of his 
attitude towards the critical problems of the book. He considers ‘the 
most likely of all the theories’ to be Bertholet’s, that Ezekiel worked 
in both Judea and Babylon. This hypothesis solves many of the prob- 
lems connected with the prophet’s personality, though Dr. Robinson 
evidently does not agree with those who maintain that it solves all 
the ‘abnormalities ’—‘ Ezekiel remains a strange and rather bewildering 
personality.’ The difference between the ‘prophet’ of the earlier 
chapters and the ‘priest’ of the later does not, however, bulk so large 
for him as it has done for other critics. He explains it as due to the 
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effect which the catastrophe of 586 had on a temperament like Ezekiel’s 
—‘so that it is not so strange that he should offer us a prophetic 
parallel to the priestly-prophetic compromise of the Book of Deu- 
teronomy.’ 

The second chapter deals with the theology of Ezekiel, and the 
third with Israel and the Nations. In them Dr. Robinson sets out 
both the points of value and the limitations in Ezekiel’s doctrines, 
but he insists that we must judge the prophet not by the standard of 
the ideal, but by his place in history, and by the way in which he 
addressed himself to the problems before his nation. ‘ Idealism is the 
salt of religion, but there must be something to salt and it was this 
that Ezekiel’s realism so strikingly recognized and worked out’. 

The two sets of lectures reveal once again the comprehensiveness 
of the late Principal’s mind, and his wonderful gifts of exposition. 
They reveal also the wideness of his interests; few quotations could 
be more apt than that from Grey Eminence which he gives to explain 
his view of Ezekiel’s personality, while his use of Macbeth to illustrate 
the inwardness of sin reminds one of G. H. Morrison’s masterly 
Christ in Shakespeare. This is a book not only for scholars, who will 
treasure it as the last fruits of the Principal’s pen, but for all who 
wish to understand those central figures of the Bible, the prophets, 
for the comprehension of whom Wheeler Robinson had already done 
so much. D. M. G. STALKER 


The Suffering Servant in Deutero-Isaiah: an Historical and Critical 
Study, by CHRISTOPHER R. Nortu. Pp. viii + 248. Oxford University 
Press, 1948. 155. 


As the sub-title indicates, the first half of this book is historical, 
containing a survey of the history of interpretation of the Servant 
Songs, while the second half is critical, presenting the author’s own 
discussion of the problems and the conclusions to which he is led. 
Together they form a monograph of the greatest value, which is un- 
rivalled in English and unsurpassed in any language. This is said 
with full recognition of the outstanding merits of the monographs of 
J. Fischer," of the excellence of the survey given by J. van der Ploeg 
twelve years ago,” and of the innumerable books and articles devoted 
to the study of this subject during the last fifty years. How numerous 
they are is apparent from the thirteen pages of titles, which the 
author modestly heads ‘ List of Works Consulted ’, and which testify 


' Isaias 40-55 und die Perikopen vom Gottesknecht, 1916, and Wer ist der 
Ebed?, 1922. 


* Les Chants du Serviteur de Jahvé, 1936. 
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to the diligence which has gone to the making of this book and to 
Dr. North’s equipment for his task. Here and there it would be 
possible to add a further title which he has missed; but even the 
reader who has most widely studied the literature will recognize with 
gratitude that there are far more titles which he himself had missed. 
For this bibliography is not alone more up to date than any hitherto 
published—as would be expected—but also fuller than any other. 
In some respects a little more uniformity might have been given to 
its presentation, but its comprehensiveness is beyond praise. 

In the historical part of his work the author first surveys Jewish 
interpretations, and then in a few pages Christian interpretations 
down to the opening of the critical period. From the rise of criticism 
down to the present day the study is divided into three periods, in 
which Duhm and Mowinckel mark the turning-points. Within each 
period we find a great variety of interpretations, though some form 
of collective interpretation was dominant in the first, some form of 
historical individual interpretation dominant in the second, especially 
in continental work, and the autobiographical interpretation proposed 
by Mowinckel found alongside these in the third. All of this part of 
Dr. North’s work is done with the greatest skill, and we have a clear 
and concise digest of all the views that have been proposed and the 
grounds on which they have rested. 

In the second part we have no new and startling views propounded, 
but a competent examination of the critical problems which have to 
be solved before a solution can be attempted. There is no agreement 
as to the number and delimitation of the Songs, or whether they are 
by the author of Deutero-Isaiah or another, and if another, whether 
earlier than Deutero-Isaiah or later. Textual problems abound, and 
especially in the latter part of Isa. liii. All of these questions are 
considered, and the conclusion is reached that the Songs are from 
Deutero-Isaiah’s own hand, but form a series written later than their 
context and inserted in it by him. 

Dr. North’s answer to the question of the identity of the Servant 
is that he is a messianic figure, though soteriological rather than 
political. This does not mean that the author has reverted to the 
view which was common in the pre-critical period, though it is un- 
deniable that he is strongly conservative in his conclusions. One of 
the strongest emphases of much modern work is on the fluidity of the 
concept of the Servant. This was found indeed in older work, and 
has been familiar from the days of Delitzsch’s ‘pyramid theory’ and 
even beyond.’ It is, however, now seen in the setting of much else 
in Israelite thought, and particularly of that oscillation between the 
individual and the community which is associated with the term 

* Cf. the view of Solomon de Morini, quoted by North on p. 21 f. 
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‘corporate personality’.' Dr. North recognizes this fluidity here, 
though he sets less store by its collective side than the reviewer. So 
far as the individual side of this oscillation is concerned, the reviewer 
is persuaded that Dr. North is right, and that the writer did not 
think of any contemporary figure or predecessor, and still less of 
himself, but rather of a future figure. Yet it was a future figure that 
should represent the Servant community, and in the emphasis on this 
individual side of the concept of the Servant it is important not to 
lose sight of the collective side. The fact that collective and individual 
interpretations of the Servant have been found contending side by 
side for so long is sufficient evidence that there are some features in 
the picture which support each view, and to accept both in a real 
fluidity seems best to do justice to all the facts of the case. This 
means that we should not rest content with a simple recognition of 
Christ as the fulfilment of the prophecy and the actualization of the 
figure of the Servant. In Him we may recognize the fulfilment of 
the individual side of the concept of the Servant without ceasing to 
find the expectation of a Servant community which should share His 
spirit and His mission. In the New Testament the Church is thought 
of as an extension of the personality of Christ, as His Body, indwelt 
by His spirit, entering into His sufferings and the organ of His 
ministry to the world. Here we have the reverse side of the oscillation, 
and the New Testament is faithful to the thought of the Old Testa- 
ment in presenting it. So far as the reviewer is aware, none of those 
who have emphasized the fluidity in Deutero-Isaiah’s thought of the 
Servant has noted this. They have found the evidence of oscillation 
in the Songs themselves, and have acknowledged that in Christ the 
conception of the Servant was uniquely realized, but have not observed 
that the fulfilment belonged to both sides of the oscillation. 

It is improbable that there will ever be complete agreement on the 
interpretation of the Servant, but the reviewer is persuaded that 
Dr. North is more nearly right than were the propounders of most of 
the modern views which he sets aside. Yet to whatever degree his 
solution is accepted as satisfying, his book is indispensable to all who 
are interested in the problem, both for his critical discussions and 
still more for his historical study. H. H. Row.ey 


1 Cf. H. Wheeler Robinson, ‘ The Hebrew Conception of Corporate Persona- 
lity’ in Werden und Wesen des Alten Testaments (B.Z.A.W. 66), 1936, pp. 49- 
62. S. A. Cook (Introduction to the Bible, 1945, p. 118) notes a similar fluidity 
in the connotation of the term ‘Son of Man’, while A. R. Johnson (The One 
and the Many in the Israelite Conception of God, 1942) has studied it in relation 
to God and the messengers who become the extensions of His personality. 
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Jesus, Son of Man: Studies Contributory to a Modern Portrait, by 
Georce S. Duncan. London: Nisbet, 1947. 16s. 


In this book Dr. Duncan, the distinguished scholar who has held the 
chair of Biblical Criticism in the University of St. Andrews for thirty 
years, addresses himself to the highest, and the most difficult, task of 
New Testament scholarship, that of setting forth and commending 
his own understanding of the person, mission, and message of Jesus. 
The Jesus whom he would depict for us is the one in whom he finds 
‘the way, the truth, and the life’, and so this work is at least as much 
a personal confession of faith as a work of scholarship. The indepen- 
dence of judgement which Dr. Duncan has shown in earlier writings 
is here brought to bear upon the most important questions in the 
realm of New Testament studies, and at many points his conclusions 
differ from those most commonly reached by New Testament scholars 
to-day. Here it is possible only to indicate briefly some of the more 
significant of these conclusions. 

Of the three parts into which the book is divided, ‘The Historical 
Problem’, ‘ The Person of Jesus’, and ‘ Jesus and the Church’, much 
the longest, and the most important, is the second. In determining 
how Jesus himself conceived of his own person and mission, Dr. Duncan 
finds it necessary to follow the familiar method of examining separately 
the titles given to him in the Gospels, although he holds that in them- 
selves such designations meant nothing to Jesus. Of these the most 
important is that most often used by Jesus himself, ‘the Son of Man’. 
This he took, not from Daniel, much less from the Book of Enoch, 
but from Ezekiel; it is in the light of Ezekiel’s reminders of the way 
in which God deals with man—lifting him up from the ground, 
making known to him his will, filling him with his spirit, and com- 
missioning him to be his servant for the establishment of his king- 
dom throughout his whole creation—that Jesus’s use of the term is to 
be understood. In the faith of Israel, man has a central place in the 
purposes of God; it is in man and through man that these purposes 
are to be achieved. It was as the one divinely ordained to bring them 
to fulfilment that Jesus called himself the ‘Son of Man’. As the ‘Son 
of Man’ he was also the Suffering Servant of God; he thought of his 
own death as a sacrifice, a sacrifice offered, not to appease an offended 
Deity, but as a glad response on man’s part to the mercy and loving- 
kindness of God. This offering he made in his representative capacity 
as the ‘Son of Man’, and he wished his brethren to share in it, though 
they were not yet fully able to make such an offering themselves; so 
he does for them what they cannot do for themselves, he brings about 
reconciliation with God. 

Jesus also thought of himself, and sometimes even spoke of himself, 
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as (in a unique sense) the Son of God. In the purposes of the Father 
all men are sons, but at his baptism Jesus learnt not merely that God 
was pleased to regard him as a Son, but that in all Israel there was 
one and one only in whose life the Father could recognize the spirit 
of Sonship. But Dr. Duncan also says that at his baptism the Spirit 
descended upon him; this was not a subjective experience in the soul 
of Jesus, but something which the Baptist actually saw (cf. John i. 
29 ff.). Baptism with the Spirit made Jesus in a unique sense ‘the 
Son of God’. It is not easy to see how these two statements about 
the Baptism-experience are to be harmonized. And the second of 
them would seem to commit Dr. Duncan to an ‘adoptionist’ Christo- 
logy. The essential key to the mission and message of Jesus he finds 
in the confident assurance that God’s presence with his people may 
become a reality here and now, if only they are ready to receive him. 
Filled with the Spirit, Jesus knew that he had been sent to translate 
prophecy into history; in him and through him the Rule of God was 
now in process of being established; the Kingdom of God has in one 
sense come. But when he comes to explain just how ‘God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world unto himself’, Dr. Duncan has only this 
to say: ‘In a measure God is always present where man, even sinful 
man, lives and acts in a spirit of faith and hope and love—for such 
a spirit in man implies the operation of the Spirit of God. How much 
more was he present when He, the ‘Son of Man’ in whom all the divine 
purposes for mankind came to expression, offered up His life, “ the 
just for the unjust, that He might bring us to God”’.’ 

For Jesus, Dr. Duncan insists strongly, ‘the Son of God’ was not 
synonymous with ‘the Messiah’. Messiahship was not a category in 
which Jesus could find satisfaction; it lent itself to interpretations 
which were dangerously misleading, because essentially unspiritual. 
He neither spoke of himself as the Messiah (the three instances of this in 
the Gospels all reflect the messianic beliefs of the early Church), nor 
did he willingly accept the title when others ascribed it to him. At 
most he would have men, if they were looking for a Messiah, to 
recognize that his ministry was truly messianic. Yet his followers were 
right when, after his death, they declared him to be the Messiah; there 
was a secure basis for this in the authority which he had exercised in 
his lifetime. 

Much the longest chapter in the book is that on ‘The Triumph of 
the Son of Man’, and it is also the most difficult. Dr. Duncan, while 
accepting what is known as ‘realized eschatology’, holds that it needs 
the complement of ‘ futurist eschatology’ if the progress and consum- 
mation of God’s Kingdom are to be seen in true perspective. Jesus’s 
sayings about his Resurrection and his Parousia are not primarily 
predictions of coming events, but proclamations of a present fact (that 
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he is Lord of human life and human destiny), and of the consequences 
that inevitably flow from it. What exactly Jesus himself meant by 
‘rising again’, we cannot tell—except that it was a triumph over death 
and all the powers which are associated with death. The coming of 
the Kingdom of God with power (Mark ix. 1) is not the final consum- 
mation of the Kingdom, but it is nevertheless something so decisive 
that it will be recognized as an unmistakable manifestation of the 
power of God, that is, the power of the Spirit, in action—greater 
precision ought not to be looked for here. In what he has to say about 
the final consummation Dr. Duncan relies chiefly upon Matt. xxv. 
31-46, which he confidently accepts, because of its spiritual realism, 
as an authentic word of Jesus. But he recognizes that this is not strictly 
a picture of the Last Judgement; the judgement of God is a con- 
tinuously present thing, and it is determined by man’s response to 
the God who confronts him in all the experiences of life. And he 
ends on a note of universal hope, recalling the words of him who had 
come as “‘Son of Man”’ to save that which was lost: ‘It is not the will 
of your Father which is in heaven that one of these little ones should 
perish.’ 


This necessarily brief summary of the main part of Dr. Duncan’s 
book (in which his own words have been used as far as possible) should 
suffice at least to show that it is an important contribution towards a 
modern understanding of the person and mission of Jesus. The most 
impressive thing about it is its deeply religious temper, which is shown 
especially in the concluding chapter, in which the author gives his 
own summary of the argument of the whole book; like the Gospels 
themselves, it is written ‘from faith’ and so ‘to faith’. Just for that 
reason, few if any of his readers will be able to agree completely with 
Dr. Duncan. The book cannot fail to stimulate thought; it is to be 
hoped that it will also provoke discussion. Many theologians are 
likely to find what is said about Jesus as the Son of God insufficient. 
Many New Testament scholars will be unable to accept, so easily as 
Dr. Duncan does, the authenticity of nearly all the sayings attributed 
to Jesus in the Gospels, and they will regret that he has so seldom 
thought it necessary to give any adequate statement of the grounds 
upon which he accepts sayings which other scholars have regarded as 
highly questionable or even certainly unauthentic. They will also 
think that he makes too much of the influence of the Old Testament 
on both the Baptist and Jesus himself, and allows too little for its 
influence upon the thought of the early Church, and so upon the 
shaping of the tradition about John and Jesus. Many readers, too, 
will find it difficult to hold together what, on the surface at least, 
would seem to be mutually exclusive views. But the discussion of 
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such matters will itself serve to further the purpose of the book—to 
help towards a truer understanding of the One who is still ‘the way, 
the truth, and the life’. 


Two trifling slips may be noted, for correction when opportunity 
occurs. On p. 108, ‘the Roman Emperor was hailed after his death 
as divi filius’; it was, of course, during his lifetime, after the deifica- 
tion of his predecessor, that the Emperor was divi filius, and this is 
correctly stated on the next page. On p. 210, note 1, the Aramaic 
word mentioned has been wrongly vocalized in transliterating it: it 
should (according to Dalman, quoted by Manson, p. 238) be sh‘vilya. 

J. Y. CAMPBELL 


The Fourth Gospel as History, by A. C. HeapLam. Pp. xli+ 106. 
Oxford: Blackwell, 1948. 7s. 6d. 


Tuis book falls into three parts: first, a biographical essay, by Miss 
(now Professor) Agnes Headlam-Morley, which gives a brief account 
of the character and career of Dr. Headlam, the late Bishop of 
Gloucester; second, a discussion of the Fourth Gospel; and, third, 
an article,‘ The Historical Value of St. Mark’s Gospel’, reprinted from 
the Church Quarterly Review, 1946. 

The biographical essay, though short, is fresh and interesting, and, 
especially in view of the late bishop’s activity in movements towards 
the reunion of the Churches, not without importance. It also serves 
as an effective introduction to the later sections of the book. ‘His 
purpose at its highest was to seek truth and to convey knowledge. At 
other times he sought by the force and pungency of his argument to 
batter down the resistance of his opponents’ (p. xiif.). There is a 
good deal of battery in this book, and the more radical critics of the 
Fourth and Second Gospels receive severe treatment. 

With regard to John, Dr. Headlam restates what are essentially the 
views and arguments of Westcott, with the modification that we are 
not to look in this gospel for an accurate chronological arrangement 
of the events in the ministry of Jesus. The gospel does not claim to 
be a biography, but an apologetic and theological work ; the materials 
of which it is made are good history, but they are arranged in a 
didactic sequence. Thus John deliberately places the cleansing of the 
Temple at the beginning of his narrative, not because it took place 
early in the ministry but because it bears witness to the Messianic 
authority of Jesus, and in his first chapters he is collecting such 
christological testimonies. Having allowed for this rearrangement of 
the material, Dr. Headlam proceeds to examine and affirm the 
historical accuracy of the several narratives, and then turns to the 
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question of authorship. There is little which is new in his argument 
that internal and external evidence concur to prove that the gospel 
was written by the beloved disciple, John the son of Zebedee. It is 
to be feared that Dr. Headlam brushes aside the arguments of ‘the 
critics’ as lightly as they (he alleges) dismiss ancient tradition. For 
example, he emphasizes the ‘Aramaic character’ of John’s style; but 
he does not discuss the weighty parallels in both style and matter 
between John and the Hermetic writings. He quotes Goguel’s curt 
statement (in his Life of Fesus) that John the son of Zebedee died as 
a martyr in A.D. 44 as an example of critical dogmatism; but he does 
not refer to Goguel’s Introduction au Nouveau Testament, vol. ii, 
pp. 92-102, where the whole question is argued in detail. Moreover, 
we observe that Dr. Headlam is quite capable of revising ancient 
texts when they are inconvenient; John the elder disappears from 
Papias, and the conclusion is stated and reiterated without qualifica- 
tion that ‘there is no single mention of John the Presbyter .. . in any 
writer of the second century’ (p. 57 f.). It isa pity that the author spoils 
his own work in this way, for there is often cogency in his arguments. 
The treatment of Mark is similar. This gospel is sound history as 
it stands, and those especially who practise the methods of form- 
criticism receive no mercy. ‘We cannot help wondering what sort of 
place the early Church was if it was continuously involved in this 
process of moulding and altering the records of our Lord’s life’ 
(p. 91). But a brief inspection of a Synopsis is sufficient to show that 
Matthew and Luke were engaged in this very process; and if Matthew 
and Luke, why not Mark? And, indeed, why is Dr. Headlam so 
strangely negligent here of ancient authority? The oldest comment 
on Mark is that he wrote od pévrot rager. And why should not Mark 
be an ‘artificial construction for doctrinal and apologetic purposes’, 
since this is what Dr. Headlam himself says the Fourth Gospel was ? 
Dr. Headlam makes very clear his attitude to recent New Testa- 
ment studies. ‘The History of New Testament Scholarship during 
the last hundred years is the gradual destruction of the critical posi- 
tion by new discoveries’ (p. 47, n. 1); ‘Of course the critics deny 
this, but then they deny everything which makes history intelligible’ 
(p. 41); ‘It is one of the characteristics of the critics that if any 
passage conflicts with their theories they cut it out as an interpolation 
or alter it’ (p. 68); ‘Of course, those critics who believe that the chief 
occupation of the Church was faking narratives about Jesus, will 
suspect the record here [John iii. 22-36] as elsewhere’ (p. 27). In 
the light of these and many other passages it is difficult to resist the 
impression that the book is prejudiced, however unwilling one may 
be to bring such a judgement against a posthumous work. And, 
unfortunately, it is not correct that ‘if it [the Church’s faith in the 
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Incarnation] is true it must be realized that our difficulties vanish’ 
(p. 83). Literary and historical problems are able, it seems, to survive 
the stoutest faith. ‘ 

Small slips and misprints will be found on pp. xxxi, xxxv, 6, 33, 
44, 49, 52, 59, 68, 85, 89, 90, 93, 96. C. K. BARRETT 


The Church’s Ministry, by T. W. Manson, D.D. Pp. 112. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1948. 6s. 


Tuis little volume, which was prompted by the publication of The 
Apostolic Ministry, is at once critical and constructive and exhibits both 
the scholarship and the courteous and generous spirit to be expected 
of its author; and it should be read by all who are interested in the 
Church and its reunion. Starting from the idea that the Church is 
the embodiment of the Remnant, which Christian believers are invited 
not to ‘create’ but to ‘join’, Dr. Manson develops what he rightly 
describes as a ‘high’ doctrine of the Church; for it is ‘ the continuation 
of the Messianic Ministry’, by the Messiah Himself. The Pauline 
teaching about the Body of Christ and the repeated use in the New 
Testament of the phrase ‘in Christ’ seems fully to bear this out. 
Further, though Dr. Manson claims that the idea of Ministry is the clue 
to the idea of the Church as a whole, he is careful to point out that 
the Church is the Body of the exalted Christ as well as of the humi- 
liated Christ, and that exclusive emphasis on either idea leads to 
danger. He adds the important point that for light on the Church of 
the New Testament we should draw heavily on the experience of the 
mission field. 

When he comes to the Apostolate the term shaliach, now so much in 
vogue, comes in for careful discussion, and in the main I agree with 
Dr. Manson’s criticism. An agent may have plenipotentiary powers, but 
even so he functions under instructions from the authority which has 
commissioned him; and the same authority can vary or withdraw the 
commission. At the same time we need to attend very carefully to all 
the evidence we have as to what these functions, and therefore the 
instructions which governed them, actually were. ‘The Apostolate was, 
I think, not, as Dr. Manson says, developed in the Body of Christ, but 
given to it from the beginning by Christ Himself; its ‘ specific function’ 
cannot be simply described as ‘the missionary work of the Church’, 
but includes all that the New Testament means by its edification and 
government; St. Paul is never more the Apostle than when he flings 
his apostolic authority into wrestling with the Corinthian church or 
planning his collection for the Christians at Jerusalem or establishing 
presbyters in Asia Minor. There is always something distinctive and 
transcendent about the Apostolate in the New Testament; and on this 
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matter I should feel disposed to appeal from Dr. Manson to a divine 
of an older school, Dr. Forsyth. 

As one answer to the question, for instance, how we know the full 
interpretation of God’s purpose in Christ, Dr. Forsyth writes, ‘ because 
the Apostles knew above all things else that they were selected by God, 
and dowered with the spiritual quality and experience which made them 
recipients of that revelation of revelation. They knew themselves, 
chosen, gifted, and inspired in such a way that all subsequent Chris- 
tianity should but move within their finality and enfold it.’ And again: 
[the Apostolate] ‘ was a special, corporate, and official vocation—that 
they might be select witnesses of His revelation to all the world, 
vehicles of His self-interpretation, and stewards of His universal 
salvation’ (The Principle of Authority, pp. 146 ff.). 

Dr. Manson considers at some length the evidence of Hippolytus’ 
Apostolic Tradition. Dom Gregory Dix’s discussion of this and kindred 
liturgical evidence in The Apostolic Ministry is, to my mind, far the 
most important part of that volume, because a rite of ordination or 
consecration tells us better than anything else what an ordained or 
consecrated person was intended and expected by the Church to be 
and todo. Whether or not the Hippolytean bishop was ‘a specialized 
presbyter’, and whether or not there is any substantial difference 
between Clement and Ignatius in this matter, is not of primary con- 
sequence; what does matter is what a bishop was expected to be and 
to do qua bishop. And the kernel of Dom Gregory’s discussion is to 
be found, I think, in his statement that the Hippolytean bishop ‘is not 
a “successor of the apostles”, but himself ‘‘ another apostle”, added 
to the original Twelve by the action of the Lord Himself without 
reference to any intervening “‘Succession”’’. The whole ‘ contagious’ 
idea of succession is here expressly repudiated ; although some element 
of historical succession is involved—and it is difficult to think how any 
corporate body, aware of a cultivating life, could dispense with it—it 
is subsidiary ; so far from the Body of Christ being ‘mechanized’, each 
consecration involves a fresh creative act of God, the act of making an 
apostle, in response to the Church’s prayer. The point, moreover, is 
of immediate practical import, for Catholics as well as Protestants, 
since it brings into the catholic idea of apostolic succession just that 
element of irruption by the Holy Spirit which Protestants prize so much 
when they think of the apostolate of St. Paul. Further, this conception 
makes it clear why in the catholic view (which is also that of the 
anglican Ordinal) ordination and consecration mean far more than the 
Church’s ‘formal recognition of the man whom the Lord has called’. 
The rite is an action not of man only, but above all of the Holy Spirit: 
the Church’s ‘ recognition’ is important and is provided for in various 
ways in ancient and modern rites, but far more is involved in it 
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than that: namely, the express action, there and then, of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Equally significant is the Hippolytean evidence for the functions 
of a bishop—evidence which has affinities in early Christian literature 
both backwards and forwards. Like his divine Master, he is to be 
both shepherd and priest—to exercise pastoral oversight on God’s 
behalf towards His people, and to ‘liturgize’ on their behalf towards 
God. Dr. Manson’s emphasis on diaconia as the characteristic spirit of 
the Ministry leads him, I think, to over-estimate the first of these at 
the expense of the second. There is a real distinction between ‘the 
work of the Ministry’ and ‘the Ministry’; from the first a man can 
retire, but not from the second. 

Dr. Manson’s concluding chapter ison non-episcopal Ministries ; and 
in his candid and instructive criticism of Dr. Dale’s Manual of Con- 
gregational Principles, as of other trends in Independency, he insists 
that a local church has an obligation to care for the well-being of the 
whole Church throughout the world and especially for those churches 
of its own order; otherwise, as he says, claims to ‘congregational 
omnipotence and omnicompetence’ come perilously near to the claims 
which we reject in the case of the Papacy. Further, he pleads for 
a full recognition by Free Churchmen that for many centuries of 
Christian history the Catholic traditions and their Ministries have 
produced abundant fruits of the Christian life and have evidently there- 
fore been used and blessed by God. Similar recognition would be 
made by most Anglicans and not a few Roman Catholics in regard to 
Free Church ministries; and it is here that the best hope of reunion 
lies. One may doubt whether the time is yet ripe for ‘the mutual 
eligibility of ministers’, for which Dr. Manson pleads, though he admits 
that it would involve some difficult problems; there is still some theo- 
logical work to be done on both sides, and this must include the 
often-neglected problem of jurisdiction—for without it the Church 
might find that it had only exchanged the Scylla of schism for the 
Charybdis of anarchy. Perhaps a study of the Celtic churches in 
Ireland and Scotland might throw light upon the problems. Mean- 
while a process of mutual appreciation is at work in all quarters, from 
which nothing but good can come; a critical appreciation which is 
leading theologians to re-examine their own traditions of thought and 
to abandon overstatements, and a constructive appreciation which 
rejoices in the evidence of the presence of Christ and the power of 
His Spirit, not only in individuals but in churches, transcending the 
barriers that divide. To this twofold process Dr. Manson’s book makes 
a valuable contribution. E. G. SELWYN 
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Tertulliani De Anima, edited with Introduction and Commentary by 
J. H. Waszinx. Pp. 52*+652. Amsterdam: Meulenhoff, 1947, 
40 florins. 


IN recent years Holland has produced a rich crop of works in the field 
of Latin patristics, the linguistic studies promoted by Christine 
Mohrmann, for instance, and the new periodical Vigiliae Christianae. 
A particular interest in Tertullian is evident in the excellent critical 
editions of Borleffs (Ad Nationes, De Baptismo), Gerlo’s De Pallio, 
Diercks’s De Oratione, Dom Dekkers’s Tertullianus en de geschiedenis 
der Liturgie (this from Louvain), and Quispel’s book on the sources 
of Adversus Marcionem, as well as in the number of doctorate theses 
which have lately dealt with him. Professor Waszink of Leiden has 
now revised and expanded his earlier edition of the De Anima into a 
magnum opus of 700 large and closely printed pages. 

Let it be said at once that the book is in English—to a reviewer’s 
great relief. Dr. Waszink usually writes straightforward and lucid, if 
not always thoroughly idiomatic, English, and English readers will wish 
to thank him for the trouble he has taken, which deserves to earn a 
wider publicity for his work. Perhaps he will pardon a friendly smile 
at the occasional sentence which has gone astray, as on page 167: 
“Wenn still being a catholic, Tert. fervently opposed to the coming 
into prominence of women in the Church.’ 

It is well known that Reifferscheid’s contributions to the edition of 
Tertullian in the Vienna Corpus are most unsatisfactory; he seems to 
have found it difficult to believe that a manuscript could be right and, 
imperfectly acquainted with Tertullian’s style, he continually imagined 
lacunae. Compared with his text of the De Anima (1890), Waszink’s 
text is conservative, in that he is much more often prepared to accept 
the only existing manuscript (Agobardinus, gth cent.), while admitting 
a number of readings from the good lost manuscript used by Gelenius 
(1550). This argues no timidity, for modern study of Tertullian’s 
Latinity has shown how unnecessary were most of Reifferscheid’s 
scripsi’s (e.g. the last sentence of c. 30). 

When one turns from the 80 pages of text to the 513 of commentary 
(and this does not include the 50-page introduction), it is natural to 
ask whether the length is justified. In so far as the purpose of a 
commentary is to steer a reader through a difficult text so that he may 
readily grasp its meaning, the verdict must go against Waszink’s 
amplitude. The excellent paraphrases prefixed to each chapter will 
certainly help the reader, but if he wants something more and turns 
to the commentary proper, he will probably become lost in it. One 
cannot read through the De Anima with this commentary quickly 
enough to retain any sense of the whole. But as a work of reference, 
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almost an encyclopaedia, this book has very great value and is much 
more than a commentary on the De Anima. 

Most of the Dutch patristic works mentioned above have come 
from philological rather than theological circles. Waszink stands 
within this tradition, being interested in the text, the language, 
and what he calls historical commentary, namely, the discovery of 
Tertullian’s sources and the relation of his psychology to other ancient 
psychology, stoic, medical, and gnostic. With the work of Hoppe, 
Léfstedt, and others behind him, he is able to illustrate and discuss 
Tertullian’s language very fully. I am not competent to say whether 
his long notes will command the complete approval of the expert 
philologist, but they are undoubtedly a great help to the student of 
early Christianity, especially as there is a lengthy ‘index of grammar 
and Latin words’. In this I would draw attention to the headings 
‘Christianisms’, ‘Law terms’, and ‘ Neologisms’; much can be learned 
by following up the references there given. At the same time, it is 
disappointing to find that, for all his 700 pages, Waszink often fails to 
tell us plainly what a word or phrase means. Instead, like Mayor in 
his commentary on the Apology, so instructive and so exasperating, 
he gives us a quantity of references to writers ancient and modern 
which can only be followed up in a great library and with a great ex- 
penditure of time. A glance at any page will explain this grumble. 

A very valuable and substantial part of the book consists in the 
unravelling of Tertullian’s sources. Esser’s Seelenlehre Tertullians paid 
little attention to them, and it is conventional to refer to Tertullian’s 
stoic affinities and to leave the matter there. Diels, however, in his 
Doxographi Graeci had shown the importance of the doctor Soranus 
as one of Tertullian’s authorities, and the investigation was taken 
further by H. Karpp in Z.N.T.W. 33 (1934). Waszink discusses the 
sources fully, showing where and how Soranus is used, what other 
philosophical and medical writers were known to Tertullian (whether 
directly or through Soranus), and where he is independent (e.g. in cc. 6, 
g, 10, 16, 18, 19). Though some of the results are tentative, the 
greater part is well substantiated, and this is work of considerable 
importance. Perhaps I may say that many of the points which 
I urged in a paper read some while ago to a patristic conference in 
Oxford are reinforced, especially my emphasis upon the medical back- 
ground to Tertullian’s thought and language about Original Sin. And 
theologians should be warned against exaggerating Tertullian’s Stoicism 
by such conclusions as the following (on the reliability of the senses, 
p- 238): ‘I suppose that T. knew no more about the Stoic view (a view 
eventually rejected by him) than could be found in a short note which 
he took from Soranus’, and (p. 268): ‘the view combated here by T. 
can be no other than that of the Stoics, who did not credit man with 
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all faculties at the moment of birth.’ Too much can be made of Seneca 
saepe noster. 

I have indicated that the tradition within which Waszink works is 
philological, in the broad continental sense of the word, and not 
theological. Indeed, his distaste for theology is undisguised. ‘Unfor- ° 
tunately his (La Cerda’s) commentary contains, in addition to many 
sensible remarks, an even greater number than does Pamelius’ edition 
of highly complicated theological discussions.’ ‘Esser was primarily 
a dogmatist, not a historian, so that his chief aim consisted in the 
construction of a system of Tertullian’s psychology. This method 
cannot be regarded as the right one.’ Of course Waszink is correct 
when he insists that Tertullian is not composing a ‘dogmatic’ and 
coherent treatise on the soul for its own sake, but is combating, with 
any weapons he can find, the dangerous ideas of the Gnostic Hermogenes. 
Nevertheless, Tertullian could not cease to be a theologian, and this 
work is full of ideas and phrases important to the student of theology, 
some of which Waszink discusses, while leaving others with barely a 
word. Moreover, he describes the subsequent influence of this treatise 
as extremely slight. But this is only true, if at all, within the field 
of formal psychology ; and even here one would like to have a sharper 
conclusion drawn from the material which he assembles to illustrate 
chapters 12 and 13, in which Tertullian asserts the superiority of 
anima to animus. There was much variety of use among early Christian 
writers, and we might with advantage be shown how the present use 
came into being and where Tertullian stands in that development. 

I ought to make good my complaint that Waszink neglects theology. 
The note on depravat takes up two lines, consists merely of three 
cross-references, and is followed immediately by a 13-line note on 
quominus. On p. 412 we read : ‘ satisfiat : for the conception of satisfactio, 
which plays an important part in Tert.’s works, see Kok, 105’ and on 
p- 558, ‘ satisfecit: for the conception of satisfactio, which to Tert. is 
of the highest importance, cf. Beck, 69.’ Neither depravat nor satisfecit 
occurs in the index. The notes on transgressio and reatus are similarly 
brief, and wholly linguistic. On p. 166 we are told that Tertullian’s 
views about divine grace do not concern us here (ex constantia gratiae, 
c.9 §3) and revelatio is passed over very quickly. The first two chapters, 
in which Tertullian discusses reason and scripture, are not handled 
with the same interest that a theologian would show, and there is 
no real discussion of his Christology despite at least two obvious 
opportunities (concupiscentivum in Christ, c. 16, and Christus deus, 
quia et homo, mortuus, c. 55). On the other hand there is a long 
and interesting note on the Descent into Hell. 

Though it has seemed necessary to press theological criticism in this 
JournaL, I do not wish to exaggerate it. Perhaps Tertullian makes 
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demands on philological and theological erudition that cannot be met 
by one person, and it may be unkind to require what the author never 
intended to give, seeing that he has given us so much. For his book 
is the product of great learning and astonishing industry. Serious 
students of Tertullian and his age will refer to it continually and 
gratefully. 

To conclude, I should like to raise a matter of importance to all 
scholars and librarians. Within one week I received catalogues from 
three responsible and respected booksellers offering this book (pub- 
lished at 40 Dutch florins) for £4, £4. 10s., and £5, and I could quote 
many similar examples. Is it impossible to decide on the proper price 
of foreign books? S. L. GREENSLADE 


Three Byzantine Saints: Contemporary Biographies translated from 
the Greek, by ELIZABETH Dawes and NorMan H. Baynes. Pp. xiv+ 
275. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1948. 21s. 


Tuis is a delightful book which will be widely enjoyed. In it are 
translated the lives of the fifth-century St. Daniel the Stylite and the 
two late-sixth- and early-seventh-century saints Theodore of Sykeon 
and John the Almsgiver. These biographies provide invaluable 


material for the reconstruction of the religious, social, and economic 
life of the early Byzantine Empire. In them we penetrate behind the 
unavoidable formality of official documents to learn about the price 
of bath-tickets in Alexandria or the village school in a country district 
of Asia Minor, and we realize too something of the place of monasticism 
in the world of East Rome. In a setting at once homely and im- 
pressive the interweaving of the eremitic and coenobitic traditions 
and the accessibility of the monk stand out. But not alone: for side 
by side with the virtues of the saint is the faith of Byzantine men and 
women which enables the holy man to use his special charismata. 
This and more is admirably emphasized in the short introduction to 
the lives. In stressing the value of these biographies Dr. Baynes con- 
trasts them with Byzantine literature as a whole which he describes 
as aristocratic and ‘dominated by the traditions derived from the 
masterpieces of the classical period’. The contrast does exist but it 
is misleading to imply that most Byzantine literature is ‘aristocratic’ 
in this sense. There are in fact two main streams, one, as Dr. Baynes 
says, coming from the classical world, the other deriving largely from 
quite different sources and including, for instance, the great corpus of 
hymns and canons. 

Dr. Dawes was mainly responsible for the translation, Dr. Baynes for 
the introduction and notes. The translations are mostly excellent as 
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those who know the English version of the Alexiad would expect. 
The notes both fascinate and exasperate. They are intended ‘simply 
to answer questions which might naturally arise in the mind of a 
reader’. But Dr. Baynes never makes up his mind what sort of a reader 
he is providing for: sometimes he admirably meets the needs of the 
uninstructed, sometimes he visualizes the experienced researcher with 
a formidable linguistic equipment (including Greek and Russian). 
Consequently, though both classes of reader are often delighted by 
learned and lucid notes there are occasions when neither can find 
what they want. The ordinary reader desires to know here and now 
where Iopolis (or Juliopolis) is and not simply to be referred to 
scholarly works (p. 187); the expert on the other hand, having been 
given so much, notices unaccountable omissions. We should have 
been told where the Greek text of Theodore of Sykeon is printed 
(Mrypeia ayroroyixa viv mp@rov é€xdiSdpeva b70 lepodvaxdvov Oeodirov 
*Iwdvvov. Beveria, 1884). References are made to ‘the Latin version’ 
of St. John the Almsgiver’s life (p. 270), but we are left to sleuth out 
the details of this ninth-century translation (Patrologia Graeca, 93 and 
ASS., Jan. 1). A Latin translation of St. Theodore of Sykeon’s life 
was made in the sixteenth century by Franciscus Petrus Zinus of 
Verona from the original Greek of Cod. Ven. S. Marc. 359, the manu- 
script later used by Theophilus Ioannis (see Analecta Bollandiana, 16 
(1897), 116-17). Zinus’ Latin version was printed in the ASS. April 
11. Not only experts but others might like to know this, especially 
since parts of Theodore’s life are given in summary in the Three 
Byzantine Saints and the Greek text is a rare book. 

The difficulties of medieval Greek are legion and those who read 
some Greek will be grateful not only for the translations but for the 
notes on odd words and passages cited in the original. The value of 
such notes would have been increased by reference to line and page 
of the Greek text. Some textual emendations are put forward, mostly 
in connexion with the life of Theodore. Zinus’ Latin version of this 
life suggests that Theophilus Ioannis’ transcription of the Greek text 
may be inaccurate and it is possible that certain difficulties could have 
been solved by consulting the original of the MS. or even by accepting 
Zinus; thus the note on the diaconate (p. 187) is unnecessary if Zinus 
correctly represents the Greek original (ASS. April 111, p. 37). 

But these are minor points. Dr. Dawes and Dr. Baynes are to be 
congratulated on an admirable book and it is to be hoped that there 
will be more translations of this kind. Perhaps Dr. Baynes’s recent 
article in Orientalia Christiana Periodica (vol. xiii, Rome, 1947) fore- 
shadows a welcome next instalment. Joan Hussey 
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Canonization and Authority in the Western Church, by Eric WALDRAM 
Kemp. Pp. 204. (Oxford Historical Series, vol. 18.) Oxford: 
University Press, 1948. 12s. 6d. 


CANONIZATION is a most difficult and technical subject, since more 
than critical hagiography is concerned. The historian must appreciate 
the legal and theoretical issues involved and follow the trend of 
contemporary thought about the nature of the authority competent 
to canonize and the evidence which has to be forthcoming; he must 
also face the problems which may arise when the judgement of the 
authority is called in question. The number of examples is vast and 
baffling. Of any day of the year in the Acta Sanctorum one may ask 
how much one knows about the way in which nearly three-quarters 
of the names given there entered the catalogue. Most of them will 
have arrived in the days when the rules were very few, and popular 
or personal pressure very strong. About many, despite the devoted 
work of the Bollandists from the seventeenth century till the present 
day, we know deplorably little. 

Yet, short as this book had to be, Mr. Kemp has provided a judi- 
cious outline and guide to the whole subject, and has chosen his 
examples aptly to illustrate the growing claims of authority to regulate 
and control what was in the beginning ‘a spontaneous act of the local 
community’. The legal sign-posts, so to speak, are the relevant Canon 
of the Council of Carthage in 401, and Canon 5 of the Council of 
Mainz in 813. The first gave the diocesan bishop the responsibility 
for ratifying or prohibiting popular devotion, paid to the shrines of the 
martyrs, upon a basis of inquiry into the reliability of the evidence 
for the cult. The second regulated translation of the bodies of saints, 
which might not be done ‘sine consilio principis vel episcoporum 
sanctaeque synodi licentia’, Mr. Kemp gives (p. 21) an excellent 
summary of the early relations between popular devotion and authority : 

As with the martyrs, the cult of the confessors sprang spontaneously 

from the life of the Church. Local communities venerated their own 

heroes and other great men of whom they had heard. We must 
suppose that in a city the bishop and his presbyters would decide, 
probably in response to popular appeal, that they would observe 
certain anniversaries, but in the country districts and among the 
ascetics liturgical practice in this respect was almost certainly ac- 
cording to the wishes of the individual priest and his congregation. 

... Asarule ecclesiastical authority intervened only for one of two 

reasons, to give more éclat to the cultus or to suppress an abuse. 

In the Carolingian time there was a growing tendency for the 
diocesan synods to be interested in translations, the normal contem- 
porary method of canonization; and it was not till the papacy began to 
lead and control the reforming movement of the eleventh century that 
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we reach the decisive change in procedure. This, Mr. Kemp thinks, 
came in the pontificate of Urban II. 

It was, however, Alexander III who established the papal control of 
canonization. Mr. Kemp’s close analysis of this great pope’s actions 
shows that it was he who made the commission of inquiry a pre- 
requisite in the process and gave clear expression to the right of the 
Holy See to control the veneration of saints. The formal legal 
establishment of the papal right naturally came in the Decretals of 1234; 
but it was Alexander’s decretal Audivimus which was regarded as the 
foundation. I think we may agree with the author that Alexander III 
and Innocent III after him did not regard their pronouncements as in 
any sense an innovation or a far-reaching change in the law, but as an 
established fact that needed official publication ; the claim was inherent, 
so to speak, in the powers of the supreme pontiff, and it is very 
interesting to see that Innocent regarded the papal right as belonging 
to the plenitudo potestatis. Very naturally these declarations and the 
official text in the Decretals became the subject of juristic comment, 
which is discussed by Mr. Kemp in his chapter on the theory and 
practice in the later Middle Ages. And here it is not surprising to find, 
in the Conciliar age, the view not only expressed, but put into practice, 
that the General Council had the right to canonize; and even more 
striking, the opinion of an English theologian, Thomas Netter, that 
canonization could still be performed by the bishop. This view was 
in effect a counter-blast to the theory that the Council could canonize, 
and a testimony to the recognition, by contemporaries, even so late as 
1420, that the papal reservation of canonization was a comparatively 
new thing. 

Is Mr. Kemp right in thinking that the attitude of the fathers at 
Constance and at Basel towards the demand for the canonization of 
St. Bridget of Sweden was basically the same? My reading of the 
Constance documents is that Constance was more reluctant to decide 
authenticity than Basel, and that at Basel it was an anti-papal incentive 
that brought the case forward. England, of course, was always strongly 
pro-Bridget, especially under Henry V, but it was predilection rather 
than theory that influenced an English delegation. One of the most 
welcome features of the book is its discussion of English canonizations, 
and in an appendix Mr. Kemp lists the English examples (he has, in 
his text, noted also the abortive claims) after 1198. I wish that he had 
gone a little farther back and cleared up the difficult case of St. John 
of Beverley, the treatment of which in Acta Sanctorum (7 May) and 
Historians of the Church of York seems to demand considerable revision 
and supplement. But he has given us a great deal, and his judicious 
chapters on later theory and on canonization in relation to papal 
infallibility will be read with attention. E. F. Jacos 
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The Origins of the Great Schism, by W. ULLMANN. Pp. xiv +244. 
London : Burns Oates and Washbourne, 1948. 18s. 


Tue Borgia Pope Alexander VI, by taking the number VI instead of 
V, appeared tacitly to recognize the legitimacy of the Pisan Pope of the 
Great Schism whose title was Alexander V. But in 1523 Cardinal 
Medici took the title of Clement VII, although the first Avignonese 
Pope of the Schism had possessed that title ; and since that time there 
has been a growing presumption among Roman Catholics, though still 
a presumption unconfirmed by authority, that the Roman Popes of 
the Schism were the only legitimate Popes and that their rivals were 
anti-Popes. 

Dr. Ullmann, with his unrivalled knowledge of the canonists, has 
examined the contested election of 1378 in the light of the legal con- 
cepts of the age. When the Cardinals, repelled by the boorishness of 
Urban VI whom they had just elected, proceeded to declare the 
election invalid and to make the new election of Robert of Geneva at 
Fondi, they pleaded that their original choice had been swayed by fear 
of the Roman mob with its determination to secure a Roman pope who 
would not return to Avignon and the French influence. Dr. Ullmann 
examines the plea and holds that it will not stand; for the original 
documents show that the Cardinals in the first place feared that Urban, 
as an Italian but not a Roman, would be unacceptable to the mob; 
and this fear Dr. Ullmann believes to be incompatible with the later 
plea that they were influenced by fear of the mob into electing Urban. 
The Cardinals, having been afraid of the consequences of electing 
Urban, could not later plead that they had elected Urban from fear 
of what the Romans would have done to them if they had not elected 
him. 

The author argues cogently; yet it does not appear that these rival 
fears need be so incompatible as he suggests. It cannot be doubted, 
from the behaviour of the Cardinals at the Conclave, in setting up the 
Roman Tebaldeschi to pose as Pope for the deception of the crowd, 
which was forcing an entry, that they thought their choice of Urban 
would be unpopular. But there likewise appears to be little doubt 
that it was the pressure of the crowd which caused Urban’s election. 
The dominant French majority desired a Frenchman; but in their 
awkward plight this was out of the question, and they therefore selected 
the future Pope Urban as the one man who they could plead was an 
Italian, and yet a member of the French party—he had been the 
chaplain of one of the French cardinals, and his see (Bari) was in the 
kingdom of Naples which was intimately allied with the French. It 
would be possible for the Cardinals both to elect Urban from fear of 
the mob and then to fear the consequences of their action. 
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Dr. Ullmann contends that the ultimate source of the Schism must 
be sought, not in French versus Italian nationalism, nor in nationalism 
versus internationalism, as many historians have seen the matter, but 
in constitutional issues within the papacy itself. He neither rejects 
nor overlooks the nationalistic elements; but he contends that the 
real struggle was between an absolutist papacy and a constitutional 
papacy controlled by the Cardinals. And here the book is both 
valuable and important, though it is curious that the pith of the 
argument is relegated to the admirable appendix upon Cardinal 
Zabarella. 

Suppose that a Pope, once elected, is found incapable of rule, either 
from heretical or (as in Urban’s case) from personal reasons. How is 
he to be deposed? By a General Council, said some of the canonists. 
But this is absurd; for the canons also state that a General Council 
may only be summoned by the Pope, and it is scarcely to be believed 
that an incapable Pope will summon a Council for his own deposition. 
The delicacy with which the later Conciliar theorists approached the 
problem of a General Council shows how acutely they felt this prob- 
lem, that in tradition the Council was only valid if called by the 
Pope. 

The interesting thing about the Schism is the fact that the Cardinals 
felt able to claim this power, the power of deposing a Pope and creating 
a new one, or perhaps of summoning lawfully the General Council. 
They were uneasy abott it, as appears from the recurrent complaint 
that Urban had not been validly elected. But from one angle the origin 
of the Schism must be related to the growth of the power of the 
Cardinals since the twelfth century, their claim to control the Pope, 
to be consulted by him upon all matters, their participation in the 
‘Body’ of the Roman Church. Dr. Ullmann thinks that this point of 
view was confined to a comparatively small number of canonists and 
was not a widespread doctrine; but it appears in publicists like Alvar 
Pelagius and in opponents of the papacy like Wyclif and Hus. 

What we now need is an adequate study of the development of the 
Cardinalate from the Hildebrandine movement onward, taking into 
account the work of historians like Sagmuller at the beginning of this 
century, and the recent and excellent research by S. Kuttner into the 
origins of the Cardinalate. None is more fitted for this task than 
Dr. Ullmann. Owen CHADWICK 
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Le Pontifical Romain au Moyen-Age, tome ii (‘Le Pontifical de la 
Curie Romaine au xu* siécle’, pp. iv + 588), tome iii (Le Pontifical 
de G. Durand’, pp. xiv+ 691), tome iv (‘Tables Alphabétiques’, 
pp. xi+446), par M. Anprieu (Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana, Studi e Testi 87, 88, et 99, Rome, 1940-1.) 

Cuose étrange, le Pontifical romain n’est pas né 4 Rome, pas méme 

en Italie. Ila vu le jour, au courant du 1x® siécle, dans les contrées 

situées au nord des Alpes, formé, il est vrai, d’éléments en grande 
partie romains, et s’est concrétisé dans une vaste compilation effectuée 

a labbaye Saint-Alban de Mayence, vers 950, par un moine resté 

par ailleurs anonyme. C’est ce que Mgr Andrieu a appelé Le Ponti- 

fical romano-germanique du X* siécle, au cours des conclusions définitives 
qu’il tirait, dés 1931, 4 la fin de sa remarquable étude sur ‘Les 

Ordines Romani du Haut Moyen-Age’ (tome i, ‘Les Manuscrits’, 

P- 494, ss.). Depuis lors, il a poursuivi l’étude de toutes les trans- 

formations subies dans le courant du moyen-age par ce premier essai 

de Pontifical, et il nous donne maintenant I’édition critique de chacun 
des principaux représentants du Pontifical au moyen-age : ‘Le Ponti- 
fical Romain au x1I® siécle’, ‘Le Pontifical de la Curie Romaine au 
x1® siécle’, ‘Le Pontifical de Guillaume Durand’, ancétre direct du 

Pontifical romain des temps modernes: chacun des trois premiers 

titres formant un juste volume, et le tout complété par un volume 

entier de ‘ Tables’. 

Le premier volume a été recensé de fagon parfaite dans ce JOURNAL, 
par Mr. F. Wormald (July 1939, p. 299, s.). Rappelons seulement 
que le Pontifical romano-germanique du x* siécle n’est pas resté con- 
finé aux pays rhénans, mais qu’il eut une diffusion prodigieuse en 
Europe en peu de temps et finit par gagner Rome méme aux x* et 
x1° siécles. Mais, ‘la compilation originale du moine de Saint-Alban 
était si touffue, si démesurée, que les transcripteurs n’avaient pas 
longtemps hésité a l’émonder’. C’est ce travail d’allégement, opéré 
tout au long du xi* siécle, que Mgr Andrieu analyse et édite dans son 
premier volume. 

Mais ce Pontifical ainsi arrivé 4 son premier stade romain ne resta 
pas longtemps ce qu’il était au x1 siécle. A la suite de réformes 
inaugurées par Innocent III (1198-1216), apparait 4 Rome un nouveau 
type de Pontifical, dans lequel tous les éléments antérieurs ont été 
revisés et réorganisés soigneusement. ‘Ce livre, dont le caractére 
autorisé nous est garanti par la fidélité de ses nombreuses répliques, 
fit Pobjet, aprés l’année 1250, d’une réédition augmentée. Sous ses 
deux formes, il suivit la Papauté en Avignon et demeura jusqu’a la 
fin du grand schisme le Pontifical officiel de la Curie.’ Cette double 
forme, plus ou moins combinée et mélangée 4 d’autres éléments, a 
donné naissance 4 une forme mixte. Ces trois formes sont étudi¢es 
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et éditées dans le second volume, lequel est un chef d’ceuvre d’édition 
critique de multiples textes apparentés. 

Quant au Pontifical de la fin du moyen-4ge, ce n’est pas non plus 
en terre romaine que fut congu son modéle, mais dans le midi de la 
France, par les soins du célébre Guillaume Durand, liturgiste, curial 
et canoniste de valeur, que Boniface VIII avait nommé évéque de 
Mende (1285-96). Ce prélat ‘avait composé pour son usage personnel 
un Pontifical en trois livres, lequel avait absorbé |’essentiel du Ponti- 
fical de la Curie, mais répondait mieux dans sa forme plus développée, 
aux besoins d’un évéque diocésain’, comme aussi 4 ceux des divers 
membres du haut clergé romain; Durand connaissait si bien les usages 
et les besoins de la cour papale, qu’il avait comme le pressentiment 
que son propre ‘Ordo romanus ad romanum pontificem ordinandum’, 
mieux compris et réglé que dans les livres antérieurs, serait un jour 
adopté par l’église Romaine elle-méme. ‘Nombre de prélats curiaux 
l’adoptérent et ses copies se répandirent rapidement. Dés la seconde 
moitié du xv° siécle son crédit était tel, que le pape Innocent VIII le 
promulgua en 1485, 4 peine modifié par les cérémoniaires romains.’ 
C’est ce Pontifical de Durand de Mende, ancétre direct de l’actuel, 
qui est décrit et édité en entier dans le troisitme tome. Aprés quoi, 
l’évolution du Pontifical romain est pratiquement terminée. 

On comprend qu’il ait fallu tout un volume de ‘Tables Alpha- 
bétiques ’ (tables des Manuscrits, des Initia, des Noms propres et des 
Matiéres) pour parachever cette ccuvre monumentale ; le labeur exigé 
par la confection de pareilles Tables peut paraitre aride, mais il 
décuple simplement la valeur de l’ouvrage, en le rendant immédiate- 
ment assimilable et utilisable, non seulement par les liturgistes, par les 
historiens de la liturgie, par les théologiens, par les canonistes, mais 
encore par les historiens du moyen-dge en général, lesquels se sont 
jusqu’ici trop souvent désintéressés des sources de renseignements 
que leur offre le Pontifical; aucune excuse ne peut plus les couvrir, 
maintenant qu’ils ont a leur disposition un instrument de travail in- 
comparable. 

Il ne reste plus a Mgr Andrieu qu’a couronner son ceuvre, fruit de 
toute une vie de travail, par l’édition, depuis si longtemps promise, 
du texte des Ordines Romani du Haut Moyen-Age, dont il nous pré- 
sentait les Manuscrits en 1931; non seulement ces toutes premiéres 
sources de la liturgie pontificale sont, nous en sommes convaincu, 
plus importantes que celles des périodes subséquentes, mais encore 
nous serons enrichis, par la-méme, de |’édition critique de ce célébre 
Pontifical romano-germanique du x* siécle, que Mgr Andrieu a été le 
premier 4 mettre en lumiére et qui lui a permis d’apporter un ordre 
définitif dans cette forét, auparavant inextricable, de toute la liturgie 
pontificale postérieure. Louis Brou 
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The Religious Orders in England, by Dom Davin KNowWLEs. Pp. xvi 
+348. Cambridge: University Press, 1948. 30s. 
It is inevitable that this book should challenge comparison, both in 
subject-matter and in achievement, with its brilliant predecessor The 
Monastic Order in England, 943-1216 (Cambridge, 1940). As to sub- 
ject-matter, the comparison is never far from the author’s mind: the 
period under review (1216-1340), he says, is ‘an age less familiar, and 
in a sense less grateful, to the monastic historian’ than the previous 
period; although the greater abbeys were still ‘c. 1300 offering a 
framework within which a devout and worthy life could be lived’, 
yet there were ‘no leaders and saints of the stature of Dunstan, Lan- 
franc, Ailred and Hugh of Lincoln’ and ‘the heavy weight of the social 
and economic fabric of this world was pinning the monks to earth’. 
On the whole it is a sombre picture of the older orders with which we 
are presented. In general outline the picture is not new, but it gains 
unusual force from the author’s sensitivity to the conflict between the 
monastic ideal and the intellectual temper of the period between 
Innocent III and the Hundred Years’ War. He sees the monasteries 
diverted from their traditional ideals by the necessity of conforming 
to the habits and interests of the society in which they were placed. 
The monasteries were faced with a painful choice. If they sought to 
keep up with the times, they competed at a disadvantage in the univer- 
sities and took on economic cares which damaged their corporate and 
spiritual life in proportion as they were successfully borne; if they 
cherished their isolation and their primitive ideals they brought on 
themselves intellectual torpor and economic ruin. To a man imbued 
with the spirit of the previous age, it must have been hard to say which 
was worse; fortunately the dilemma was not seen in all its sharpness 
and the best men sought a reasonable and not unsuccessful compromise. 
We may remark that the change of sentiment, which brought about the 
abandonment of child oblation and the requirement of a fairly mature 
age for entry into the monasteries, really ended any chance there might 
have been for the maintenance of the old monastic culture ; the brighter 
novices brought with them new interests, the duller ones had passed 
the age for the ‘arid mental drill’ which had formed the basis of the 
earlier discipline (pp. 285 f.). This situation forms the background of 
the monastic story which Professor Knowles tells. His consciousness 
of the great dilemma leads perhaps to a certain restraint in his writing, 
of which we had not been aware in the earlier volume. It is significant 
that one of his most eloquent passages is that in which he deplores the 
necessity for using visitation records containing information ‘given in 
private and in confidence to a lawful authority charged with a grave 
spiritual responsibility’ in reconstructing the history of the monasteries 
(p. 84). He has a tender feeling for their difficulties and the failings 
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and griefs of unknown men which controls his judgement and com- 
municates to the reader a sense of reticence. 

In his treatment of the subject, the author renounces the large and 
all-round handling of the theme which had been possible in the 
earlier volume. Instead, he selects ‘a number of important interests 
and pursuits, each of which might be treated in isolation from the 
others’. The complexity of the period, the unsystematic and often 
unsatisfactory way in which the great and unwieldy mass of documents 
has been published, and above all the lack of those materials—bio- 
graphies, histories of monastic foundations, and other works of high 
literary and intellectual merit—which had provided so sure and 
stimulating a guide through the earlier period may justify this change 
of method. But the consequent lack of unity is a serious loss. More- 
over, to a greater extent than in the earlier period, the published 
materials illustrate activities which lie on the periphery of the essential 
monastic life and these determine the broad proportions of the present 
work. Approximately one quarter of the space devoted to the monastic 
orders is occupied with an account of farming and financial methods 
(46 pages), and nearly another quarter with the records of episcopal 
visitations (35 pages). In contrast to this, the survey of the intellectual 
life within the monasteries has only seventeen pages, and the account 
of the daily monastic life (including some highly interesting details 
about holidays and the training of novices) only ten; while one page 
(p. 290) suffices for a notice of some ‘lives of unusual holiness’. Of 
the positive achievements of the monasteries, farming and finance 
receive by far the most thorough treatment, and in this emphasis the 
book reflects a change in the interests of the monks as well as the 
remarkable impetus which these studies have had in recent years. 
Nothing—as Archbishop Pecham saw—led more quickly to spiritual 
disorders than economic decay, and the brilliant estate management 
exhibited by the larger foundations certainly provided the conditions 
in which orderly life could continue. Nevertheless one may doubt 
whether, in the final account of the significance of the monastic insti- 
tute during these centuries, ‘high-farming’ will have as large a place 
as it is given here. 

One constantly admires throughout the book the ease with which 
the author moves among the ancient and modern literature on his 
subject. One may, however, note a few omissions. Records which in 
the main have no direct bearing on monastic life are used less than 
might have been expected ; the Close Rolls, for instance, do not seem to 
be quoted except at second hand. Indeed the whole subject of the 
relations between the old orders and the laity is, except in the chapter 
on monastic boroughs, rather neglected. Monastic chroniclers receive 
perhaps less than their due for the intelligent labour which transmitted 
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so many documents to posterity : Bartholomew Cotton is not mentioned, 
and Mr. Denholm-Young’s paper on the Winchester-Hyde Chronicle 
might have filled a gap in the account of the methods and interrelations 
of thirteenth-century annalists. The contents of monastic libraries, 
from which one might hope to get more light on the thoughts and 
occupations of the serious and lettered monk during this period, 
receive only casual notice. But perhaps this is a subject reserved, like 
the work of monastic scholars at the universities, for the next volume, 
which will be eagerly awaited. 

In this volume, unlike its predecessor, the monks do not fill the 
whole picture. Into the monastic world, to which Professor Knowles 
at first intended to confine himself, the friars broke as abruptly and 
compellingly as they did into thirteenth-century England. The author 
describes the reasons which led him to make room for them in his 
book. The change cannot have been made without deep thought, and 
it has brought many advantages. When the friars appear, the narrative 
takes on a glow and warmth which had previously been somewhat 
lacking. The lightness, the spirituality, and lack of baggage of the 
early Franciscans call forth the same qualities of vivid characterization 
and appreciative comment which the Cistercians had evoked in the 
earlier volume. We step from a world of prudent and unexciting men 
of business to a world of spiritual and intellectual tensions and men 
laying down the lines of thought for centuries to come. The narrow 
English background gives place to a European scene of unrivalled 
interest and importance. And the writer is at home in it all. The nar- 
rative sparkles with suggestive comparisonsand reflections, forexample, 
the social position of the Dominicans compared with that of the 
Franciscans (pp. 166-7), Grosseteste and the early friars (p. 136), 
the Dominican constitution and the ‘ mental climate’ of the thirteenth 
century compared with that of St. Ignatius Loyola (p. 159). Without 
the friars, a great deal of life would go out of the book and it is an 
obvious gain when friars and monks stand side by side for comparison 
and contrast. Yet one cannot but feel that the old orders suffer unduly 
by being exposed to so glaring a contrast; they do not lend themselves 
to treatment with the same broad brush as the friars in their hour of 
greatness. The result is that, whereas in that half of the book which 
deals with the friars, we have a short and brilliant sketch of a develop- 
ment which forms a recognizable whole, in the monastic half of the book 
we have a series of essays of a rather miscellaneous kind, which leave 
many questions unanswered. This incompleteness only whets our 
appetite for the next volume. In it the monks will not suffer by comparison 
with the friars, and the great work of interpreting their activities in the 
light of all the available evidence will be carried forward to the Re- 
formation. R. W. SOUTHERN 
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Six sermons francais inédits de Jean Gerson : Etude doctrinale et littéraire, 
suivie de V’édition critique et de remarques linguistiques (Etudes de 
théologie et d’histotre de la spiritualité, viii) par Louis Mourin. 
Pp. xiii+611. Paris: Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin, 1946. 

Tuis erudite work, by one who is justly introduced to us as ‘un 

jeune savant belge, . . . philosophe et philologue’, appears as the 

eighth member of a new series of Etudes de théologie et d’histoire de la 
spiritualité under the joint direction of Professors Gilson and André 

Combes of Paris. Others already available include an Inaugural 

Lecture of 1943 on the general field by M. Gilson himself, doctrinal 

studies by various religious of Clement and Cyril of Alexandria and 

the twelfth-century Benedictine, Pierre de Celle, and the first of three 
volumes by M. l’Abbé Combes on the Gersonian criticism of Ruys- 
broeck, a massive Essai previously announced, it may be remembered, 
in M. Gilson’s Preface to the author’s fean Gerson, commentateur 
dionysien, published in 1940 in the companion Etudes de philosophie 
médiévale. Among further monographs, stated to be now in the press, 
are Un maitre de la vie spirituelle au XI° siécle: Fean de Fécamp, Un 
inspirateur de sainte Thérése: le frére Bernardin de Laredo, and a study 
of Premonstratensian spirituality in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

M. Mourin’s contribution is only the first instalment of what will 
be no mean series in itself, if his aim is realized of providing, on the 
present scale, a complete critical edition, interpretation, and analysis 
of all the surviving sixty sermons or so preached in French by the 
great chancellor. In an opening volume of this kind, one could have 
hoped to see a reprint, or at least a summary, of the important survey 
which M. Mourin published of the manuscript sources, a little earlier 
in the same year, in Archives d’histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen 
dge,' if only because of its inaccessibility. Conscious, however, that the 
time for any synthetic treatment of their contents is not yet, he pro- 
ceeds at once to his first specimen, after préliminaires merely explanatory 
of the methods which he has decided to adopt, followed by what 
amounts to little more than a note of four pages on French eloquence 
during the period, a subject still unexplored and at the mercy of 
conflicting theories, as he rightly emphasizes. We are not even treated 
to any introductory sketch of the history of his material, although there 
are hints of it in M. Combes’s Preface. Readers, therefore, unfamiliar 

with what the latter calls ‘the crime of Louis Ellies du Pin’ in 1706 

and the earlier fate of the sermons must turn for enlightenment to the 

abbé (subsequently Cardinal) Bourret’s Essai historique et critique sur 
les sermons frangais de Gerson of 1858. There they will find some 


* t. xv (1946), pp. 225-61 (‘ L’ceuvre oratoire francaise de J. G. et les manu- 
Scripts qui la contiennent’). 
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account of the relevant editions of Gerson’s works, from that printed 
by Koelhoeff at Cologne in 1483, which contained a first selection of 
the Latin sermons, to Wimpheling’s Strasbourg compilation of 1502, 
incorporating John of Breisgau’s corrupt Latin version of fifty-five of 
the vernacular series, which his successors all continue to employ until 
M. Mourin happily arrives on the scene. 

From Bourret, too, in spite of his obvious limitations," it is possible 
to gain, in advance, some general idea of Gerson’s manner of preaching. 
Here, as we might expect, we move over thoroughly familiar medieval 
ground. We have sermons delivered in Latin to university and clerical 
audiences, including the Pope at Avignon, in the more learned logical 
style; sermons ‘in Gallico’ to layfolk including, on special occasions, 
the Court—some actually in processione—still developed according to 
the formal plan, but rather more colloquial and catechetical and not 
infrequently concerned with the reform of moral abuses as well as with 
simple dogma. In the case of the second group, we note further the 
usual panegyrics of Our Lady and the Saints, discourses for Advent 
and Lent on the seven Deadly Sins and the need for penitence and 
confession, exhortations to the sovereign and seigneurs on their special 
failings and duties, with stark comment on the sufferings of the poor, 
a marked love of allegory and dialogue in which personified Virtues and 
Vices are made to appear and converse in the pulpit, free use of images, 
proverbs, tales, and examples of all kinds, secular and sacred, citations 
from classical authors, rhyming mnemonic couplets, assonance and 
other regular rhetorical devices of the day now so conveniently tabu- 
lated for us in M. Mourin’s efficient pages. If, at this early stage, it 
is safe to venture on such generalization, one outstanding feature of 
the popular preaching of Gerson is its sobriety. As Dr. J. L. Connolly 
has put it, the people are to be instructed, not excited. There is 
certainly nothing remarkable, as this writer would appear to imagine, 
in the chancellor’s own denunciation of the use of vana, curiosa, et 
jocosa (to borrow the very phrase of Bromyard) and of displays of 
learning or of invective against superiors before lay audiences. Never- 
theless, he does seem to maintain an unusually high degree of con- 
sistency in avoiding these pitfalls when in the pulpit himself. Gerson, 
as M. Mourin rightly observes, never forgets his oratorical manners, 
even when denouncing the sins of the privileged, and his reproofs— 
like his exempla—are far removed from the extravagances of a Maillard 
or a Menot. But we miss also the vivid genre-painting, the satire, 
and the homely thrusts that often captivated audiences elsewhere. 
Beyond this characteristic restraint one might stress, perhaps, the 


* Thus Mourin frequently shows him to be wrong in his dating of the sermons 
and has further criticisms to make in his own article on the manuscripts. Bourret, 
too, certainly exhibits little familiarity with medieval preaching as a whole. 
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sincerity and tenderness of his direct appeals for repentance, self- 
examination, the reform of the heart, and the love of God which, 
together with his more solid instruction, well-known mystical vein, 
high office, and personal holiness may have been the secret of his 
pulpit fame, a fame otherwise difficult to explain. 

The six discourses which M. Mourin has now chosen for his first 
volume—a choice, he tells us, determined by the war—present no 
surprises, apart from their heavy weight of theology for the type of 
hearers concerned. Indeed, it is this very densité doctrinale that, in the 
eyes of M. Combes, justifies their inclusion in his series. In the second 
of them, for example, the learned medieval schoolman undertakes to 
expound to the parishioners of St. Jean-en-Greéve some of the evidence 
for the existence of God, His attributes, and those of the Trinity, 
mainly in the form of two dialogues between the Soul and Reason. 
The modern student will, no doubt, observe with interest how our 
semi-Ockhamist can demonstrate here as bravely as any Thomist and 
how, after the formidable crags of the rational approach have been 
surmounted, with an equal daring he will lead his laymen on to scale 
the ‘lofty summits’ of the mystical. Even his enthusiastic editor has 
to express astonishment, admitting, somewhat reluctantly—‘II est 
probable que le fond de ce sermon dépassait le niveau intellectuel de 
certains auditeurs: Gerson lui-méme ne s’en cache pas . . .’ The third 
discourse—pro mortuis—is occupied with such problems as the fate of 
the damned, the necessity for a purgatory, its location, the nature of its 
torments, and the best aids for those who dwell there, the efficacy of 
prayers and almsgiving for the dead, confession, and indulgences and 
so forth. No less than twelve separate questions on subtle though 
mainly practical points arising out of them are put, discussed, and 
answered in turn in the body of the address. The fifth presents a 
lengthy justification of the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, 
couched dans un désordre dramatique of at least nine disputing 
Daughters of God and a crowd of attendant Virtues and Vices, in 
fact, a typical Processus Paradisi, here, probably for the first time, 
adapted to this particular theme. Here, too, the tota pulchra of the 
preacher’s text enables him later to deploy the forces of his classical 
lore and scholastic reasoning upon the vexed question of Our Lady’s 
corporal beauty. In the matter of his replies to the supposed objections 
of certain holy doctors to the afore-named doctrine and the theory of 
progressive revelation which he employs in its defence, it must suffice 
to call attention to M. Mourin’s illuminating commentary on pages 
366-72. 

Of these half-dozen samples of preaching ad populum, only the 
fourth—pour la Noél—deals more with morals than with dogma. In 
the presence of king and court, Gerson speaks out boldly in the 
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traditional pulpit manner, but without violence, against the evils that 
disfigure the realm of Charles VI and contrast so glaringly with the 
peace and humility of the Christmas scene. Pride, sensuality, hypocrisy, 
flattery, superstition and sorcery, prodigality, avarice and rapacity, false 
counsel, schism, hatreds, wars, dissensions, injustice, and the oppression 
and anguish of the poor are all mentioned. But the references to them 
are in the nature of transient hints and offer no arresting detail to the 
historian. Allegory, however, is called in, once again, to enliven the 
preacher’s message and Male Voulenté and Orgueil resume their treason- 
able speeches. 

It will be for those expert in the whole range of ‘ questions gersonien- 
nes’ (few of which, apart from the mystical, have yet received adequate 
treatment) to tell us, when the full tale of these vernacular sermons is 
in print, precisely how much they add to our knowledge of the author 
and his thought. Others, if not M. Mourin himself, will have to 
determine his rightful place among the sacred orators of his age. 
Meanwhile, it is time to emphasize what, in the present reviewer’s 
judgement, is the main significance of M. Mourin’s achievement. In 
a noteworthy essay on medieval preaching technique, occasioned by the 
republication of some of Menot’s sermons in 1924, M. Gilson, it will 
be recalled, made a concluding appeal for greater progress in such 
researches, suggesting several fresh and fertile lines of approach. Not 
only do we need more printed collections of the material, but also 
studies of the sources and principles of the art, comparison of the 
sermons themselves with the Artes Predicandi that inspired and directed 
them, careful inquiry into doctrinal and other influences upon their 
development, always with an eye for the historical relations between 
les idées et les lettres. M. Mourin, in accepting this challenge un- 
reservedly, in so far as it applies to his particular field, has thus set an 
entirely new standard for all future editing of the kind, which, if 
generally adopted, would benefit more than one branch of medieval 
investigation. Each sermon of his series is furnished with no less than 
eight separate introductions and a summary. The first discusses date and 
place; the second analyses the technical scheme, making good use of 
Father Charland’s invaluable work on the Artes. Next follows a chapter 
listing the sources of all quotations in their appropriate groups— 
Scripture, Greek and Latin Antiquity, Greek and Latin Fathers and 
so forth, exempla, and proverbs. The fourth deals with style, followed 
by an alphabetical list of all the images employed, accompanied by 
elaborate footnotes giving parallels and sources where known, the 
importance of which as a type of future reservoir for students of 
medieval art as well as of letters can hardly be overestimated. The 
fifth is devoted to doctrine; the sixth and seventh to remarks on syntax 
and lexicology respectively, the latter proving particularly useful in the 
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case of the preacher’s philosophical terms." The whole is then rounded 
off with a final section exhibiting the relationship of the various 
manuscripts involved. Among six general appendixes at the end of the 
book, there are a ‘Tableau synthétique et notes sur la technique des 
sermons’ and ‘ Notes sur les figures de style’ alphabetically arranged. 
Finally,a remarkable bibliography shows the vast extent of M. Mourin’s 
preliminary reading and equips the specialist in medieval homiletics 
as well as the specialist in Gerson with an indispensable repertory of 
both books and articles, ‘fort complet et bien a jour’. 

In a work of these dimensions there are bound to be details that call 
for amendment. Thus, for example, in a long footnote on page 190, 
the following comment is made on the Alphabetum Narrationum: ‘cet 
ouvrage est attribué a Arnold de Liége par Pfander’. But, more than 
thirty years before the latter produced his brief American thesis on 
popular English mendicant preaching, to which M. Mourin here refers, 
Mr. J. A. Herbert, of the British Museum, confirmed Barthélemy 
Hauréau’s opinion that Etienne de Bourbon could no longer be regarded 
as the author of this collection of tales and afforded convincing argu- 
ments of his own in favour of the more obscure Dominican.’ Since 
then, M. l’Abbé Welter has carefully re-examined the question and, 
from extended manuscript evidence, proved conclusively, in his masterly 
thése of 1927,’ that the attribution to Arnold is correct. Again, the actual 
phrase—sac plain de fiens, which occurs in the Nativity sermon and is 
discussed on page 273, was frequently on the lips of contemporary 
homilists and is sometimes quoted by them on the authority of St. 
Bernard.‘ M. Mourin is a Catholic and has a very natural and proper 
zeal for his hero. But not every one of his readers will be prepared 
to echo his sustained applause for well-nigh everything in these orations. 
Some of the good chancellor’s /eptologiai, indeed, seem more worthy of 
the Erasmian praise of Folly.’ But these are petty points. M.Mourin’s 

patient labours and notable performance are at once an inspiration and 
a further challenge to all those who would like to see more of this 
curious medieval treasure unearthed. Would that there were English- 
men, with the requisite time and taste, to give us a critical edition of 
the rich Summa Predicantium of John Bromyard on similar lines! 


G. R. Owst 


* See, for example, pp. 141-3, 379, and 475 f. 

* See Cat. of Romances in the Dept. of MSS. of the B.M. iii. 423-8. 

3 L’Exemplum dans la littérature religieuse et didactique du moyen dge, pp. 
305-8. 

*Cf. my Preaching in Medieval England, p. 341, &c. 

5 Cf., forexample, ina Sermon for the Feastof SS. Peterand Paul, theargument, 
in defence of the former, that it was really his ‘ferveur de l’amour . . . envers 
Jhesu Crist’ that led to his denial of Him (pp. 463 and 489). 
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Studies in the Making of the English Protestant Tradition, by E. G. 
Rupp. Pp. xvi+220. Cambridge University Press, 1947. 8s. 6d. 
CONSIDERING their historical significance, the early phases of our 
continental-inspired Protestantism have been strangely neglected 
during the last half-century, and Mr. Rupp’s studies deserve a warm 
welcome on this account alone. Proceeding somewhat cursorily from 
the survivals of Lollardy to the earliest Cambridge reformers, he 
then provides a much more substantial account of the relations 
between the Henrican government and the German Protestants, a 
distinctly controversial review of contemporary writings on justification 
by faith, and a useful portrait-gallery of the Cambridge martyrs from 
Bilney to Cranmer. For a work so brief and so general it contains 
a commendable series of original investigations, notably the fourth 
chapter, which so ably clarifies the involved history of the Barlows. 

The book’s strength lies in the sense of continuity between German 
and English Protestantism, its weakness in its narrow allegiances, and 
some related inadequacies of approach, presentation, and style. 
Mr. Rupp clearly finds no obstacles to a vigorous partisanship ; it is 
indeed all too easy to live so exclusively with the heroes of a heroic 
movement that rival sympathies wither and the critical attack begins 
to weaken. The present reviewer retains some vivid memories of 
a parallel phase developed during a four years’ concentration upon the 
history of Romanist martyrs, recusants, and exiles! And Mr. Rupp’s 
eloquent pleas for historical sympathy conflict oddly with his numerous 
gibes against both the conservative and the mediatory figures of his 
period, with his failure to detect the limits within which Henry VIII 
could preserve national unity, and with his unspoken assumption 
that the hand of Bonner adequately delineated the visage of reaction. 
Not only might he with profit accord certain rival notabilities a 
tithe of the time he has bestowed upon the Cambridge martyrs; he 
might also study to attain contact with some humbler figures—those 
we encounter especially in the great tracts of western and northern pro- 
vincial society, whose devotional habits met the shock of Protestantism 
utterly unprepared and were shattered long before constructive com- 
pensations could be devised. He might, for instance, glance at Robert 
Aske’s witness to the sense of Christian unity,’ or at some of those 
many pious spirits so profoundly troubled by the prohibition of the 
requiem-masses they deemed vital to the souls of beloved friends.’ 

' English Historical Review, v. 565. 

? A striking example is Tunstall’s beautiful ‘ Prayer unto God for the Dead 
which have no man that prayeth for them’ (Certain Godly and Devout Prayers 
(edn. 1925), p. 48f.). Any collection of earlier Tudor wills illustrates the 
point, while testimonies more explicit occur in correspondence, e.g. in the 
letters of a Yorkshire priest (Bodl. MS. Poet. B1. fo. 15) which the present 
writer hopes shortly to publish. 
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Mr. Rupp might also per contra examine in our state papers and 
chronicles the crude impieties and home-made theologies of the 
Sacramentarians and other ill-favoured step-brothers of his heroes.’ 
To find the true testing-ground for intellectual movements we must 
leave the prophets, the dons, and the diplomats for the broad fields of 
society at large. 

In lesser degree, the sensitive reader will inevitably react against 
this rich assortment of ‘clerical’ clichés and ‘hearty’ modern parallels 
which consort ill with Mr. Rupp’s learning and certainly help to 
destroy any true sense of intimacy and authentic atmosphere. Again, 
certain promising topics evaporate into mere literary steam; for 
example, the obscurities on pp. 29f. by no means replace a cool 
examination of the evidence on Bilney’s alleged final recantation. 
Such criticisms are offered in no destructive spirit. Rather do they 
accompany a sincere hope that Mr. Rupp will continue the story he 
is so well equipped to conclude, yet will emancipate himself from the 
‘brightness’ which obscures clarity and from these Victorian simplici- 
ties which have obscured in many a good mind the subtler intellectual, 
political, and social stresses of Tudor England. A. G. DICKENS 


Dixit Cranmer et non Timuit: A Supplement to Mr. Timms, by Dom 


Grecory Dix. Pp. 48. London: Dacre Press, 1948. 2s. 


Amonc the many mixed blessings which Dom Gregory Dix has con- 
ferred upon the Church is his habit of initiating or stimulating debates 
upon vital theological issues. Confirmation and Baptism, and the 
Shaliach theory of the Apostolate are familiar instances. The pamphlet 
under review forms part of a lesser debate on Cranmer’s eucharistic 
doctrine. It began with his publication of The Shape of the Liturgy 
(1945), reviewed in this JOURNAL (xlvii. 107-13), in which he main- 
tained that Cranmer was a devout Zwinglian and that his Prayer- 
Books were exactly framed to express his convictions. A reasoned 
criticism of this thesis was made by Rev. G. A. Timms in an Alcuin 
Club paper entitled Dixit Cranmer (1947). We are now given a re- 
print of Dix’s reply, which originally appeared in the Church Quarterly 
Review. 

In The Shape of the Liturgy Dix’s interpretation of Cranmer’s 
eucharistic doctrine rested almost entirely on passages taken from his 
Defence. ‘Timms set out to refute Dix’s suggestion that by ‘spiritually 
eating the body of Christ’ Cranmer always meant ‘an exclusively 


‘ A typical case occurs in Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, xxi (1), 836, 
near which others similar will be observed. Cf. the abuses of the sacrament 
of the altar in Greyfriars Chronicle, Camden Soc., liii. 48, 55, 57, 63, 67. 
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mental contact with an absent Christ’, and tried to show that Cranmer’s 
doctrine was Bucerian receptionism. Dix now adds Hooper’s corre- 
spondence to the evidence of the Defence, and those passages only in 
the Answer which speak of spiritual eating in language reminiscent 
of the Defence. He also labours the point that Bucer’s recommendations 
were not adopted in the Prayer Book of 1552, which was demonstrated 
by Gasquet and Bishop in 1890. Finally, he describes Article XXIX 
of the Forty-two Articles as ‘the perfect summary of the Zwinglian 
belief in the “Real Absence”’ which ‘had at length been officially 
proclaimed as the only teaching of the English Church’ (p. 47). 

Hardwick’s defence of the synodical authority of the Forty-two 
Articles was pulverized long ago by Dixon (History of the Church of 
England, iii. 513-17). It is, therefore, distressing to find so staunch 
a churchman as Dom Gregory Dix maintaining the Erastian thesis 
that the doctrine expressed in these Articles was ‘ officially proclaimed 
as the only teaching of the English Church’. Moreover, denial of 
a ‘corporal presence’ was not specifically Zwinglian. If it was, then 
Gardiner, Cranmer’s opponent, was a Zwinglian as much as Cranmer 
and Ridley. 

All this ignores the Catholic teaching of the early Fathers and the 
Schoolmen on the spiritual eating of Christ’s body and blood, and 
refers the idea to Hooper, Zwingli, and Bullinger as if it were a novel 
concept of the Protestant Reformers. It ignores, too, Cranmer’s 
repeated assertion of his belief in Christ’s presence ‘in the whole 
ministration and receiving [not merely in the reception] of the sacra- 
ment’, of the real partaking of the body and blood, and of Christ's 
presence as the real Consecrator at every Eucharist, which are to be 
found in his Answer and the accounts of the Disputation and the 
Examination before Brokes. Again, it leaves many questions un- 
answered. Hooper told Bullinger that Cranmer loved him dearly, 
but if that were so, why did he not write to Bullinger regularly as 
did Hooper, Hales, Hilles, and Peter Martyr? Why did he not 
welcome the appearance of the Consensus Tigurinus as they did? 
When he did write to Bullinger in 1552, at the same time as he wrote 
to Calvin and Melancthon, to propose a pan-Protestant synod to 
draw up a joint declaration on the sacramental controversy, why did 
he not suggest that they should use it as the starting-point for their 
discussions, if he held the doctrine which it expressed? There can 
be only one answer: Cranmer was not a Zwinglian in 1552, whether 
of the Tigurine or any other persuasion. 

The debate between Cranmer and his Papist opponents was but 
a continuation of one which had been in progress throughout the 
Middle Ages and had its roots in the Patristic age. Should the present 
discussion be continued it would be well if it were continued in that 
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wider setting, for the Anglican Reformers did not forget all they had 
learned of Catholic doctrine when they offered the traditional English 
hospitality to strangers. C. W. DUGMORE 


The Christian Understanding of History, by E. C. Rust. Pp. 306. 

Lutterworth Press, 1947. 17s. 6d. net. 

For though his manhood bore the blast 

Of a tremendous time, 

Yet in a tranquil world was passed 

His tenderer youthful prime. 
Tue words, used of Goethe by Matthew Arnold, might justly be 
applied to the generation to which the present reviewer belongs, and 
which had reached middle age before the First World War; and it 
is perhaps not surprising that the ‘psychological climate’ of the 
so-called ‘ theology of crisis’, which reflects the tragic experience of 
the twentieth century, is one in which the representatives of that 
generation do not easily find themselves at home. It is into this 
climate that we are introduced in this book, the ‘approach’ of which, 
as the author tells us (p. 5), is that of ‘ the dialectical theology associated 
with the names of Karl Barth, Emil Brunner, and Reinhold Niebuhr’. 

It is true that the singular genius who may be called the patron 
saint or perhaps we should rather say the patron philosopher of the 
‘dialectical’ theologians, Soren Kierkegaard, had died in 1855, ten 
years before I was born. But he was no more than a name, if that, 
to me and to most of my English contemporaries in our student days 
and for a good while afterwards. 

That the conception of world history, as contrasted with doctrines 
of an endless succession of cycles and ‘eternal recurrence’, such as 
commended themselves to some Greek thinkers in antiquity and to 
Nietzsche in modern times, has its roots in the Christian faith (p. 5) 
is, | think, on the whole true; although it has established itself where 
its Christian presuppositions are no longer accepted, and is more or 
less taken for granted by historians who, if they were to face the 
problem with equal frankness, would find themselves forced to echo 
the late Herbert Fisher’s confession—quoted by Mr. Rust on p. 15— 
that he could not discover in history ‘a plot, a rhythm, a predetermined 
pattern’, but ‘only one emergency following upon another as wave 
follows upon wave’. 

Mr. Rust sees in history (p. 17) three factors, each of them, in his 
opinion, overstressed by some interpreters: (1) personal decision, 
expressing the freedom of the men whose history it is—the share of 
this is exaggerated by ‘humanists’; (2) their environment, determined 
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by natural necessity—on which the Marxists and Spengler exclusively 
insist; and (3) divine purpose which for ‘absolute idealists’, who 
contemplate it as immanent in the other factors, ultimately leaves no 
room for human freedom and initiative. Heilsgeschichte, that is, the 
history of the events through which God is revealed as the redeemer 
of man from the bondage of sin in which he finds himself involved, 
is a ‘special history within’ the history thus constituted. It is obvious 
that grave philosophical difficulties suggest themselves with regard to 
this ‘special history’ and its relation to the larger whole within 
which it is said to be included; difficulties which eventually run up 
into the age-old problems of the origin of evil and of free-will and 
predestination. Of these difficulties Mr. Rust is by no means un- 
aware; but one receives sometimes the impression that he uses 
phraseology with which he has met in authors who have influenced 
him or which is associated with the ‘approach’ which he favours, 
with an insufficient appreciation of the need to ask oneself what 
precisely it means. ‘History is the remembered past’ (p. 15); ‘Only 
God can think perfectly in the concrete’ (p. 47); ‘our finite and 
sinful minds’ (p. 52); ‘the points of intersection of eternity and time’ 
(p. 65). I am not for a moment suggesting that such expressions 
have no meaning, or that it may not in some cases be an important 
one; but they invite a close examination. Who remembers? Is 
abstraction necessarily a falsification? What is the relation or dis- 
tinction between finitude and sinfulness? Is there any real help to 
be gained from the use of spatial metaphor in discussing the relation 
of eternity to time? These are some of the questions which urgently 
call for consideration by those who use language such as I have 
quoted from Mr. Rust’s book, but to which I do not find a clear 
answer in his pages; and I confess to an uneasy (but quite possibly 
unjustified) suspicion that he does not fully recognize their im- 
portance. 

Common to the school of thought of which Mr. Rust professes 
himself a disciple with that which, for want of a better name, one 
may call the neo-Thomist, there is a tendency to use the term ‘liberal’ 
when applied to a theologian in a dyslogistic sense (an instance is to 
be found on p. 66 of the book now before us). This habit is associated 
with insistence upon the limitations of reason and on the contrast 
between ‘revelation’, in which the initiative is God’s, and ‘dis- 
coveries’ made by reason in its age-long gropings after God. It is 
not always understood that ‘liberals’ may not be inspired by a desire 
to deny or to minimize the divine initiative but rather may find them- 
selves unable to conceive it absent in any ‘discovery’ of God; nor is 
that saying of Butler always sufficiently borne in mind: ‘I express 
myself with caution lest I should be thought to vilify reason, which 
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is indeed the only faculty we have wherewith to judge concerning 
anything, even revelation itself.’ 

I have referred to two schools of thought which, in their desire to 
emphasize the divine initiative in revelation, agree in what I consider 
to be an excessive disparagement of the achievement of reason in the 
discovery of God, an achievement, however, which, as I have said, is 
never to be regarded as independent of divine prevenience. Of these 
two schools that which venerates St. Thomas as its master is more 
concerned with distinguishing ‘revelation’ from ‘discovery’; the 
other, which looks back rather to Kierkegaard, may fairly be called 
neo-Calvinist in its preoccupation with the radical corruption intro- 
duced into human nature by sin and the constant need of remembering 
that all our activities, even the highest, are always ‘ under judgement’. 
(1 am not, I need not say, suggesting that the neo-Thomists would 
deny that our nature is ‘fallen’, but only that this truth is less the 
predominant topic of their theology than it is of that associated with 
the names of Barth and Brunner.) It is impossible within the limits 
of this notice to attempt a full discussion of what, I confess, seems 
to me to be a lack of proportion in the stress laid by ‘ dialectical 
theologians’ on this aspect of Christianity, although I would readily 
admit that in the New Testament it is certainly more prominent than 
in the ‘liberalism’ of the last hundred and fifty years. I should even 
be prepared to express my belief that it is under the Holy Spirit’s 
guidance that the Church has been led to temper the severity and 
enlarge the outlook of the apostolic age by a fuller appreciation of 
goodness in some aspects of human life with which Christians of that 
age had little or no sympathy. I will content myself here with a 
citation from one of those whom Mr. Rust reckons as his masters. 
In a ‘supplement’ to the Christian News Letter of the last week of 
October 1948 Dr. Niebuhr writes: ‘The certainty of the final in- 
adequacy of the “wisdom of the world” must not be allowed to 
become the source of cultural obscurantism.’ 

However we may doubt whether Mr. Rust has fully realized the 
problem presented by the relation of the Heilsgeschichte, in which 
alone the first Christians were interested, to the regions of history 
which fall outside its limits, but which cannot by any ‘ Christian 
understanding of history’ as a whole be left out of account, we may 
agree with him that such an understanding is hardly possible without 
faith in some kind of life after this life, however difficult or impossible 
we may find it to imagine one. ‘As long as men live,’ he says (p. 34), 
‘justice will demand that those of every generation shall be able to 
fulfil their historic destiny and share in the meaning of history.’ 

Mr. Rust’s ‘ understanding of history’ is thoroughly Christian. It 
stands or falls with the belief that Christ is unique, sinless, and 
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divine ; and that his appearance on the stage of history is the key to 
the meaning of the whole series of events of which those of his life, 
death, and resurrection form a part. It is not to be gainsaid that the 
acceptance of this belief is made less easy by the application of modern 
critical methods to the literature which an earlier generation was 
willing to take at its face value. It seems to have been with Kierke- 
gaard that the phrase ‘ incognito’ applied by writers of the ‘dialectical’ 
school to God’s manifestation of himself in Jesus Christ (see p. 230) 
originated. Only faith, we are told, can penetrate this incognito. 
This may be allowed. Yet the writer of the Fourth Gospel makes 
Jesus upbraid ‘the Jews’ for not recognizing the revelation of the 
Father in his words and works, and, to justify this attitude towards 
their unbelief, represents him as in effect abandoning the ‘incognito’ 
in his discourses. We may no doubt regard this representation of his 
teaching in the ‘days of his flesh’ as unhistorical; but even so it is 
not easily reconcilable with a view which makes an impenetrable 
‘incognito’ so fundamentally important as it is in the theology of 
those whose doctrine we are now considering. And this view is clearly 
connected with the general tendency of the school to an undue dis- 
paragement of the natural reason. 

I will end this review, already too long, by calling attention to 
certain individual passages which, I think, require reconsideration by 
the author. 

On p. 80 Mr. Rust, speaking of the view that the greatness and 
uniqueness of Jesus could be inferred from the existence of his Church, 
even were there no other proof of his existence, says that this view 
is a contradiction in terms, since the faith of the Church and the 
Jesus of history are bound together in unbreakable unity? I am 
entirely at a loss to understand this remark or to guess what our 
author supposes a ‘ contradiction in terms’ to be. The argument he 
condemns | cannot but regard as strong; and a parallel argument 
for the sinlessness of Jesus appears to me the only one which can be 
so regarded. (May I refer in explanation of this last sentence to my 
Contribution of Christianity to Ethics, pp. 27, 28 ?) 

On p. 164 we find an examination of St. Paul’s saying that the Law 
was a madaywyds to bring the Jews to Christ; and farther on, in 
reference to Clement of Alexandria’s famous remark that philosophy 
was given to the Greeks, to do for them what the Law did for the 
Jews, Mr. Rust tells us that philosophy can only be called a wa:da- 
ywyos in the sense that it demonstrated to the Greeks the inefficacy 
of human reason to satisfy their Godward aspirations, as the Law to 
the Jews the impossibility of pleasing God by‘its observance. Now 
no doubt our author is right in pointing out that the Greek watdaywyos 
was not, as the A.V. calls him, a ‘schoolmaster’, but a slave who 
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looked after the boy’s behaviour on the way to school and elsewhere. 
But that the word could never suggest more than this is contradicted 
by the assertion of Clement that Jesus himself is our waddaywyds 
(Paedagogus i. 7, ii. 12); and it is certain from other passages that he 
did not regard the benefit conferred by philosophy as being wholly 
of the negative kind which Mr. Rust appears to suppose. It was to 
the Greeks a necessary guide to righteousness before Christ’s coming 
and even after that coming conduces to godliness; nor does it fail to 
attain truth, if only a partial truth. 

Why on p. 42 does Mr. Rust write 5ny1—ovpyds? The context 
suggests that he thinks the first part of the word somehow refers to 
the material out of which the world was fashioned by the Being so 
designated in Plato’s Timaeus. But a Snprovpyds is a man who works 
for the people, a professional craftsman, and the world-builder is such 
on the largest scale. No doubt he imparts form to a matter ready to 
his hand; but this is not indicated by the form of the word. On 
p. 23, 1. 8, there is a misprint of ‘ Davies’ for ‘Davis’; and on p. 225, 
|. 8, for ‘apposition ‘ read ‘opposition’. 


God was in Christ. An Essay on Incarnation and Atonement, by D. M. 
Baituie, D.D. Pp. 213. London: Faber & Faber, 1948. 16s. 


Dr. DoNnaLp BalLuie’s book, he tells us (p. 7), ‘is not a treatise, but 
an essay for the present time’. Dealing, as its title indicates, with the 
characteristic and distinctive doctrine of the Christian religion, we 
welcome in it an admirably clear and sympathetic statement of the 
existing situation in the theological schools, a situation apt, as the 
writer says, to bewilder and perplex those whose acquaintance with 
those schools dates back to the early years of this century, when to 
many a ‘rejuvenescence of theology’ seemed to be resulting from the 
recovery of the ‘Jesus of history’. From two very different quarters 
have come the influences under which ‘the theological scene has 
changed’, to quote Dr. Baillie, ‘in the most unexpected way’. On the 
one side, they derive from the movement of continental Protestant 
thought associated with the name of Karl Barth, a movement behind 
which stands the figure of a man known in his own day only to a small 
circle, but now acknowledged to be among the ‘seminal minds’ of 
modern Europe, the Danish philosopher Soren Kierkegaard. On the 
other, they may be traced to the revival of interest, not only among 
theologians but among philosophers, in the work of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, to whom is now assured that eminent place among the thinkers 
of the world, his just claim to which had long been obscured by the 
association of his name with an outmoded fashion of exposition, and 
with a way of thinking supposed to be merely traditional and dogmatic, 
L I 
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and therefore without serious importance for those who have learned 
from Plato that freedom to follow the argument whithersoever it may 
carry us is the very breath of real philosophy. 

Under these influences, reinforced by the experience of two world 
wars and the shock thereby given to the evolutionary optimism charac- 
teristic of much nineteenth-century thinking, Christian scholars have 
come to lay a new emphasis on divine initiative and some are disposed 
to suspect all language which appears to them to suggest that in the 
religion of the Bible the historically traceable ‘ religious experience’ of 
mankind has been able to ‘attain to something like prophetic strain’, 
rather than that mankind is there confronted by a sentence of divine 
judgement and a gospel of divine love, manifested no doubt in veri- 
fiable historic events and in the experience of awakened souls, but 
originated in God’s gracious revelation of himself to man, not in man’s 
spontaneous aspiration after God. The phrase ‘religious experience’ 
we find avoided as implying ‘subjectivity’; the phrase ‘orthodox 
dogma’, lately shunned as savouring of arbitrariness and unjustified 
exclusiveness, has re-acquired a favour which in academic circles it had 
long ceased to enjoy. 

Dr. Baillie justly remarks (p. 58) that ‘ theologians are apt to be deaf 
to the questionings of the outside world’. There can indeed be little 
doubt that many who were attracted to the ‘liberalism’ of the early 
twentieth century by the interest of its professors in the question ‘ what 
actually happened ?’ and by their willingness to allow a symbolic value 
rather than to demand an unqualified assent to dogmas which (at any 
rate on the surface) appeared to be statements of historical fact, are 
repelled by the renewal of insistence upon these as the fundamental 
affirmations of Christianity ; especially when, as in some writers, it is 
combined witha crudely contemptuous polemic against a way of thinking 
which had meant much to them not only intellectually but spiritually. 
It is one of Dr. Baillie’s principal aims to make plain that the ‘ quest 
of the historic Jesus’ was not only the predecessor but the presuppo- 
sition of the revived appreciation of traditional orthodoxy. The upshot 
of that quest had been (p. 10) a general abandonment of all the implicit 
Docetism, formerly so widespread, which shrank from a ‘full and un- 
reserved recognition’ of our Lord’s humanity. ‘The contemporary 
movement in dogmatic theology which subordinates the Jesus of history 
to the Christ of dogma’ in fact, he urges, accepts this abandonment 
of Docetism, but ‘would say not only ‘‘ No more docetism”’ but also 
“No more historicism”’.’ (By ‘historicism’—a word, by the way, 
which has not yet found its way even into the Supplementary Volume 
of the Oxford English Dictionary—is presumably meant a way of 
thinking concerning history which concentrates exclusively on the 
evidences of temporal occurrence.) This rejection of ‘historicism’ 
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appears both in Barth’s doctrine of the ‘divine incognito’ and in 
Hoskyns’s statement (quoted p. 20, n.) that ‘the glory’ of Jesus’ 
‘ divine sonship is accessible only to those who believe’. Here we have 
a denial to the results of ‘liberal’ criticism of the Christian documents 
not of historical value but of theological relevance. Dr. Baillie points 
out (p. 22) that the criticism of the Gospels by the methods of the 
formgeschichtliche Schule, though even more radical than that of the 
scholars whose ultimate aim was to get ‘behind the apostolic witness’ 
(p. 23), is found by the Barthians (and this is probably true also of the 
champions of a more ‘ Catholic’ biblical orthodoxy), not less but more 
congenial. I have no desire to minimize the importance of ‘form 
criticism’; but it has always seemed to me that its exponents tend to 
exaggerate the degree to which the considerations which it has intro- 
duced has rendered obsolete the results of investigations previously 
pursued, and I am inclined to agree with Dr. Baillie (p. 56) that ‘when 
the Form Critics set out . . . to understand . . . what the purpose and 
interest of the primitive community was in shaping this or that story 
and embodying it in the tradition, it seems seldom to occur to them 
that the story may have been handed on simply or primarily because 
it was true’. In this connexion he rightly calls attention (p. 57) to ‘a 
deeply interesting passage in Professor C. H. Dodd’s History and the 
Gospel’ as tending to show that the ‘defeatism of those who give up 
all hope of penetrating the tradition and reaching an assured knowledge 
of the historical personality of Jesus ... is a transient nightmare of 
Gospel criticism, from which we are now awaking to a more sober 
confidence in our quest of the Jesus of history’. 

Probably the most interesting, because the most original, feature of 
Dr. Baillie’s book is his account of the paradox of grace as ‘ the central 
paradox of Christianity’. He would see (p. 114) in the fact that ‘never 
is human action more truly and fully personal, never does the agent 
feel more properly free, than in those moments of which he can say as 
a Christian that whatsoever was good in them was not his but God’s’ 
the best approach to the mystery and paradox of the Incarnation itself ; 
and he quotes some interesting sayings of Augustine, Anselm, and 
Calvin in support of his suggestion. I should like to add that there is 
in the natural order an analogy to these paradoxes in the fact—one of 
great philosophical importance—that nowhere does thought know itself 
to be more free and unconstrained than in its apprehension of mathe- 
matical necessity. Is there not here an illustration of Butler’s great 
theme—of an ‘analogy between religion natural and revealed’ (that is 
religion as found in the general spiritual experience of mankind—itself 
relatively ‘supernatural’—and as evoked by the incarnation of God in 
a historical human life) ‘and the order and course of nature’? 

It is not possible within the limits of this review to touch on all the 
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topics of this interesting and valuable book. But of one or two I would 
say something. 

The late Dr. Shebbeare once wrote a striking article in which he 
called in question the propriety of the common assertion of our Lord’s 
‘ pre-existence’. This is to my mind far less difficult than that of his 
permanent humanity (discussed by Dr. Baillie (pp. 151 ff.)). Tradi- 
tional Orthodoxy does not affirm the pre-existence of the human Jesus, 
but only of the divine Person who became incarnate in him; and to 
Shebbeare, who denied on philosophical grounds the intelligibility and 
therefore the reality of time, this was not properly pre-existence. On 
the other hand, no doubt, such thoughts as are expressed in Heb. 4. 15, 
in the Dies irae, and in Charles Wesley’s well-known Advent hymn, are 
abiding features of Christian piety and seem to depend upon a belief 
in the continuity of the life of Jesus after his ‘exaltation to the right 
hand of God’ with that which he lived in Palestine which presents, 
at least to the imagination, a problem of the utmost difficulty, a problem 
which Dr. Baillie does not indeed ignore, but on which he perhaps 
touches too slightly. 

On p. 160 there is a paragraph on ‘ The Need of Divine Forgiveness ’ 
which is well worth study. It is intended to meet the frequently 
repeated assertion that the ‘modern’ man has outgrown the sense of 
sin and of the consequent need of pardon which played so large a part 
in the religious life of Christians in the past. It might perhaps have 
taken more account of the effect which a greater familiarity with the 
physical and subconscious conditions of immoral conduct may have 
even ona genuine believer in God, leading him to console himself with 
the reflection ‘God who made me thus knows that I could not have 
done otherwise’. 

On the impassibility of God our author finds the remarkable essay 
of Friedrich von Hiigel unsatisfactory, and here the present writer is 
in agreement with Dr. Baillie and would be interested to know whether 
Dr. Baillie agrees with him that no more suggestive thought on the 
subject is to be found than that contained in the speculation of Jacob 
Boehme. 

I have not been able to trace the quotation from Calvin on page 170, 
but I have not all his works in my library. It is not in any of those 
which I have; search in these, however, sufficiently shows how 
favourite an author with the Reformer was Horace, a poet whose 
temper might seem singularly uncongenial to his; it is true that he 
salves his conscience for often quoting him by emphasizing his pagan 
profanity. 

There is a misprint, thrice repeated, of ‘Moberley’ for ‘ Moberly’ 
on page 83 and of ‘He’ for ’he’ on page 104. 
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The Glass of Vision, by AUSTIN FARRER. Bampton Lectures for 1948. 
Pp. xii+151. Westminster: Dacre Press, 1948. 12s. 6d. net. 


In the long series of Bampton Lectures there can be few, if any, 
precedents for certain features of this book: for the slim demy-octavo 
volume, containing the eight discourses required by the founder’s 
will, printed as they were delivered, without notes or appendices; the 
lecturer’s habit of dropping, like Silas Wegg, into poetry—though of 
much better quality than his; the ingenuity with which he leads up 
to the ascription at the end of each lecture; all these characteristics 
of Dr. Farrer’s course are unusual, though none the worse for that. 

The author proposes (p. ix) to state what he thinks about the 
mutual relations of three preoccupations of his own, philosophy, 
Scripture, and poetry; and begins (p. 1) with an account of ‘the 
distinctive character of supernatural and revealed truth’. This, he 
tells us, is that it is ‘not simple truth about God’, but truth about 
God revealed by God Himself. The discussion takes the form of a 
criticism of a certain position, described (p. 2) as one which makes 
all rational theology to be revealed theology, and all revealed theology 
to be rational theology, and which substitutes for the traditional dis- 
tinction between natural and revealed theology a distinction between 
‘a theology based on God’s action in the general laws of nature and 
a theology based on God’s action in particular historical fact in the 
lives, let us say, of prophets and saints’. 

This position rests, we are told, on two ‘incontrovertible truisms’ ; 
that God cannot be found out without his own act of willing self- 
manifestation; and that revealed truth cannot be acknowledged 
without any use of our natural faculties. Even if few would deny 
the truth of these propositions, when thus explicitly stated, I doubt 
whether their implications are so universally acknowledged as to 
justify calling them ‘flat platitudes’ and ‘truisms’; at any rate, they 
are, I think, true. I agree with Dr. Farrer that the opposition of 
Reason to Revelation is ‘infelicitous’ (p. 3), but it appears to me that 
it is left standing in his proposed substitute of Natural Reason and 
Supernatural Revelation, although the italics emphasize a contrast 
which, to our author, appears more significant. Nature, however, is 
a highly ambiguous term. One may, with Dr. Farrer, mean by it 
‘the universe of creatures or the sum of second causes, including 
man’ (p. 4). But it may also be and is frequently used to designate 
the object of ‘natural science’ as distinguished from the ‘humani- 
ties’; and this use is far too widely extended to allow one to trace it 
wholly to the contrast of ‘ Nature’ and ‘Spirit’ which Dr. Farrer says 
(p. 3) has been ‘popularized’ by ‘German idealism’ (a contrast too 
cavalierly dismissed by Dr. Farrer; associated though it may be with 
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one great German philosopher, the idealism which insists on it is not 
limited to one nation only). On the other hand, St. Augustine in- 
dicates that ‘nature’ may be so used as to include, beside humanity 
and the rest of creation, the Creator himself (cp. C. Ful. i. 8, § 36). 
Thus it is by no means so obvious as Dr. Farrer appears to suppose 
that belief in the incarnation of God in Christ is bound up with the 
distinction on which he desires to depend, so that to speak of Christ 
as a part of God’s natural action is tantamount to renouncing ‘ any- 
thing resembling Christianity’ (p. 3). Is not, indeed, the possibility 
of the incarnation bound up with the creation of man in the image of 
God? And is not the doctrine of that creation in principle identical 
with that implied in the distinction of Nature and Spirit, which to 
our lecturer’s mind appears to introduce confusion into the subject of 
the relation of revelation to reason? 

Dr. Farrer’s instance of the ‘supernatural action’ of God is his 
revelation of a Trinity in the Godhead: and he is unwilling to equate 
‘revelation’ in the traditional sense with revelation through persons 
and events. But it would be extremely difficult to show how the 
doctrine of the Trinity was revealed except through the appearance 
of a person and the occurrence of an event (the Resurrection), which 
those who witnessed them (Acts i. 22, ii. 32) could only describe as 
the manifestation of the Son of God. Philosophical speculation— 
which Dr. Farrer would not deny to be the activity of man’s natural 
reason—both prepared the way (e.g. in neo-Platonic speculation) and 
subsequently (in the search for a formula to express the religious 
experience of Christians) elaborated a doctrine of God which (it may 
be plausibly maintained) satisfied as no other has done the human 
reason’s ideal of what being at its highest would be. In this result 
one may well acknowledge and adore the Providence which has so 
directed the converging courses of history and of thought; but there 
seems to be little profit to be expected from attempting to isolate the 
“ supernatural’ factor in the fashion which has approved itself to 
Dr. Farrer. What we have in the developed doctrine of the Trinity 
may be truly revelation—that is, genuine truth about God—although 
the channels of such revelation are the only ones which do or can 
exist, experience of persons and events, and reflection on such ex- 
perience. For what more does Dr. Farrer ask, and what more does 
he in the end find? 

The only suggestion of an answer to this question which I can 
discover in his Lectures is a passage (p. 92) which speaks of the 
‘revealed images’ as ‘authoritatively communicated’. What is in the 
author’s mind I find it very difficult to determine. Obviously he 
means one to understand that the communication is made by God. 
But I do not know how he holds that this immediately divine origin 
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of certain symbolical expressions is to be discerned ; nor am I assisted 
by the mention a little farther on of ‘words which God himself has 
revealed’, in which we are to ‘praise the one God in three persons’. 
What are these ‘words’? Is ‘words’ here a synonym for ‘images’? 
As often in reading these Lectures, I confess myself baffled. 

Lecture II is peculiarly difficult. In his preface, Dr. Farrer has 
deprecated censure of his style as ‘rhetorical’, pointing out that 
lectures fall within the province of rhetoric. But ‘rhetorical’ in 
common use implies that persuasion is used where demonstration or 
something approximating thereto is demanded. And one is justified 
in confessing to disappointment when in a discourse the language of 
which is highly metaphorical, dealing with the ‘luminous apex of 
consciousness’, the ‘ceiling’ of our natural mental capacity, and the 
like, an attempt is made to convince us that certain theological state- 
ments (by no means without a traceable history) are made from God’s 
point of view and so essentially beyond the reach of human reason. 
Yet, at least in one instance (that of the Trinity in the Godhead), one 
is left in considerable doubt precisely what articles of the traditional 
faith enjoy, in Dr. Farrer’s view, a guarantee of divine origin in this 
sense. And when, towards the end of this lecture, we read: ‘ But, 
short of this [viz. the actual divinizing of the creature, the removing 
of its distinctively creaturely nature], we can set no limits to the 
supernatural enhancement God can bestow. He who had by a first 
act created us, harmoniously extends our operation by a second. 
There is nothing non-human in what we are thus enabled to do. . 
it is simply the act of man enabled to receive divine communication’, 
there seems to me to be taken back most, if not all, of what I have 
found unsatisfactory in what had gone before, and one wonders why 
all this labour is expended in the effort to widen the gap between the 
natural and the supernatural. It has been from the first admitted 
that ‘natural’ knowledge of God cannot but be divine revelation, and 
now the action of divine revelation at its highest power is allowed to 
have in it nothing ‘non-human’ about it. 

In Lecture III Dr. Farrer introduces us to the ‘images’. Important 
for him as is this conception, I cannot help wondering how many 
readers, having read what he says about them, would carry away a 
clear conception of his meaning. ‘Without them’, we read—and 
‘them’ here refers to ‘the great images’ of the Kingdom of God, the 
Son of man, and the like—‘ without them the teaching of Christ would 
not be supernatural revelation, but instruction in piety and morals’. 
“It is because the spiritual instruction is related to the great images 
that it becomes revealed truth.’ An instance is given to help us. 
‘That God’s mind towards his creatures is one of paternal love is a 
truth almost [why “‘almost” only ?] of natural religion . . . that God’s 
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paternal love takes action in the gift of the Kingdom through the 
death of the Son of man, this is supernatural revelation.’ I have in 
vain endeavoured to attach some meaning to these dark sayings. 
Does Dr. Farrer really mean more than that certain mysterious truths 
could not be revealed so well in the form of propositions as in such 
imagery as we find in the evangelical narratives of the Lord’s 
teaching? Of this not very unfamiliar thought, however, he has 
already spoken unsympathetically as of one of those modern criticisms 
of ancient Christian theology which peculiarly excite his impatience. 
Nor, if this were all that is meant, would it explain why the use of 
‘images’ (or is it only of certain images, and, if so, how are they to 
be distinguished from others?) apparently imparts, of itself, to the 
revelation a genuinely ‘supernatural’ character. The title which 
Dr. Farrer has chosen for his book suggests that this may be, indeed, 
his opinion. But though it may well be true that certain mysteries 
can only be contemplated by us in this life 5.’ €odmrpov év aiviypatt, 
that circumstance is surely the consequence of their profound (or 
exalted) nature, and does not constitute it. Thus Dr. Farrer’s instance 
only increases my difficulty in understanding his meaning. That God 
is a loving Father is, it would seem, an article of natural religion; 
that his love ‘takes action’ in a certain way, by the incarnation and 
passion of the Son of God, is supernatural. This seems to me to be 
precisely what Dr. Farrer censures certain unnamed theologians for 
holding, namely, that what is traditionally called ‘revealed religion’ 
is concerned with the manifestation of God in history, in persons 
and events which are more than mere illustrations of general principles. 
I prefer some such way of putting the matter to Dr. Farrer’s because 
he seems to me to suggest that the revelation of God in the natural 
and moral order is somehow less exalted than that in history, a view 
which, I confess, seems to me both erroneous and unscriptural. 

The defence of metaphysics in Lecture IV against those in whose 
ears (‘philosophical’ though they may by courtesy be called—see 
p- 62) it is a word of reproach, is to be welcomed. ‘If we surrender 
metaphysical enquiry’, says Dr. Farrer (p. 78), ‘we shall vainly 
invoke supernatural revelation to make up for our metaphysical loss 
of nerve.’ 

Lecture V deals with the part played by ‘images’ in that knowledge 
of God which is attained by the consideration of his handiwork in 
the world. Dr. Farrer here usefully distinguishes ‘mysteries’ from 
‘puzzles’. The act of knowledge is mysterious; to describe it is 
difficult for all. But the relation of the active to the passive intellect 
is a puzzle which baffles only those who presuppose the Aristotelian 
system of philosophy. If we ask whether the existence of God is a 
mystery or a puzzle, the believer in God and the unbeliever in God 
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part company ; to the former it is a mystery, but only a puzzle to any 
one who is aware of nothing in his experience which compels him to 
raise the question. It follows that the first step for the believer who 
wishes to convince the unbeliever must be along the lines of the 
traditional entological argument. He must show the unbeliever that in 
not judging the inadequacy of his own acts of knowledge he assumes 
the reality of a standard by which he judges them and finds them 
wanting. 

While confessing that here as elsewhere I find Dr. Farrer’s exposi- 
tion far from easy to follow, I believe his reasoning in this place to 
be substantially sound. But I am less impressed by the contrast 
introduced (p. 94) between ‘ natural analogies’ and ‘ revealed images’. 
It has an artificial air, like that of Dr. Farrer’s ‘puzzles’; and the 
truth underlying it, I am disposed to think, has been better expressed 
by Plato in his use of eixéres pi00 as a substitute not for dialec- 
tical reasoning but for history, that is, for knowledge of the past (or 
future) where neither memory nor record (nor, in the case of the 
future, prophetic anticipation) is available. I know (from what he 
says on p. 109) that Dr. Farrer would say that this suggestion ignores 
the necessity that the ‘choice, use, and combination of images’, which 
is to yield such a knowledge of God as Christianity claims to impart, 
must be ‘supernatural’; but when I go on to read that the boundary 
between ‘ natural functions’ and ‘supernatural acts’ ‘need be neither 
objectively evident nor subjectively felt’, I ask myself whether the 
establishing of a boundary line is of the great importance which 
Dr. Farrer seems to attribute to it, and suspect that what we have 
to do in the interests of religious faith is rather to assure ourselves 
that throughout the whole gamut of human apprehension we are 
always dealing with a reality independent of the act in which it is 
apprehended. I am thinking here of such an argument as the late 
Baron von Hiigel hoped to develop in his never-completed Gifford 
Lectures on The Reality of God. 

The discussion of Old Testament prophecy in Lecture VII seems 
to me to lie open to the same kind of criticism as the late Bishop 
Gore’s attempt to lay what always appeared to me an excessive stress 
on the formula ‘ Thus saith the Lord’ as necessarily implying a more 
direct control by ultimate reality than the Platonic language about 
the eternal ideas. But I do not suppose that Dr. Farrer could be 
persuaded that my dissatisfaction with his account of the supernatural 
character of the Christian revelation is due to any cause but my 
inadequate appreciation of its uniqueness. 

I will end this review with some observations which might seem 
at first to suggest that I was merely expressing a wish that Dr. Farrer 
had, out of the many open to him as a Bampton Lecturer, chosen 
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another subject on which to lecture. But I think that he would agree 
that the point on which he is most concerned to insist is that the 
vision seen in the glass which gives his book its name is nothing less 
than the vision of God. However imperfectly seen, it is no creature 
of our minds, not even a creature of God, however exalted, but God, 
though ‘ manifest in the flesh’. Now there is a difficulty in affirming 
this, of which no doubt Dr. Farrer is well aware, but on which I 
cannot but wish that he had spent the pains that he has bestowed 
on what appears to me (though doubtless not to him) to be little 
more than a question of nomenclature; and the comparatively little 
attention paid in his discussions to the moral as distinguished from 
the aesthetic and what may be called the speculative consciousness 
gives rise in my mind to a suspicion that just here lies the explana- 
tion of his missing a line of thought by pursuing which he would 
have done more than he has done to help his readers to the conviction 
which is the foundation of his own faith. He observes (p. 43) that 
‘the martyrdom of a virtuous Rabbi and his miraculous return are 
not of themselves the redemption of the world’. No; but it is of the 
greatest significance that the man in whom God became incarnate to 
work that redemption was a ‘virtuous Rabbi’ and not rather, as the 
‘natural’ man might have thought more ‘natural’, some one more 
like the men who have displayed most fully the vast range of in- 
tellectual excellences of which humanity has shown itself capable, 
such as a Plato, a Leonardo da Vinci, a Goethe. That, notwithstand- 
ing, we find it possible, nay, easier, to accept as ‘God with us’ a 
‘virtuous Rabbi’ who, for all the evidence goes to show, knew and 
cared nothing about most of the interests which we associate with 
these illustrious names, is a fact closely bound up with the ‘authority ’ 
which Butler recognized in conscience, the feierliche Majestaét which 
Kant reverenced in the moral law, the claim which that law makes, 
as the speculative intellect and the apprehension of beauty do not, to 
command the whole of life, with departments only of which do we 
consider those other factors of our spiritual life, exalted as they are, 
to be concerned. Yet it cannot but seem to die Gebildeten a ‘strange 
work’ of God that to one who showed no sign of being other than, 
at the most, a supremely wise and virtuous Rabbi endowed by the 
gift of God with miraculous powers, they are called upon to recognize 
the Word made flesh, who, as such, must be held to be the source of 
all those gifts and excellences which we find in the great thinkers and 
discoverers, artists and leaders of men, with whom in the days of his 
flesh he had so little in common. Here is a genuine transcendence of 
human ‘nature’ to which I can but wish that Dr. Farrer had paid 
more attention; but it is one not recognizable apart from a perception 
of the truth that morality (of which he has said so little), though not 
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the only root of religion, cannot in Christianity be subordinated to, 

or even co-ordinated with, any other form of human activity without 

destroying the distinctive and essential character of our religion. 
CLEMENT C. J. WEBB 


God and Men, by H. H. Farmer, D.D. Pp. 173. London: Nisbet & 
Co., 1948. 10s 6d. 


I Have never been able to see why books on philosophical subjects should 
not be regarded as profound unless they are unintelligible. There is, 
indeed, a very obvious danger in the exactitudes of precise analysis and 
the accurate use of language which it involves. Life is not like that. 
The experienced events and relationships of which any individual human 
life is composed have, it is true, a convincing and unanswerable 
immediacy. But they are never exact and a great deal of their signi- 
ficance is bound up with their inexact overlapping and their rich 
though undefined marginal content. The reason for this is the theme 
of Dr. Farmer’s volume of Lyman Beecher Lectures, delivered at the 
Divinity School of Yale University in April 1946, and now published 
for a wider audience. 

The book is not addressed to professional philosophers, though 
I could wish that professional philosophers might make time to read it 
and, if they so desire, to consider their answer to it. For though its 
language is eminently simple and readable its purpose is serious 
enough, and indeed a matter of some urgency in a science-ridden 
world. It isa plea for the recognition of personality and persons as 
the overriding categories in the consideration of the world with which 
philosopher and scientist are alike concerned. To some of us this is 
obvious, and we find it very surprising that so much of our modern 
thinking seems to be stricken with blindness just at this point. 
The trouble, according to Dr. Farmer, is that so few people study 
philosophy, and therefore do not at once see that ‘the whole world of 
truth and reason and knowledge and personal co-operation in search 
of truth is reduced to complete nonsense by an all-inclusive mechanistic 
theory—including the mechanistic theory itself; and the only reason 
why that has so often been overlooked is precisely that the personal 
knower and his act of knowing are overlooked’. I fear that his view 
of philosophers is optimistic; but at least he has done good service in 
giving us this very incisive statement of a philosophy of personal rela- 
tions and of the Christian tradition in which that philosophy finds at 
once its expression and its most profound and living hypotheses. 

L. W. GRENSTED 
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Man as Sinner in Contemporary American Realistic Theology, by 
Mary Frances Thelen. Pp. 236. New York: King’s Crown Press, 
$2.75; London: Oxford University Press, 1946. 16s. 

Tue Christian interpretation of man’s nature and destiny has become 

one of the most significant emphases in contemporary theological 

thinking. Its emergence is due chiefly to the interaction of two causes: 
the sequence of post-Renaissance humanisms, which had sought to 
interpret man to himself in terms of one or other aspect of his being 
in abstraction from the whole, has finally displayed its bankruptcy ; 
while the things that have actually happened to man, his tragic fate 
in the modern world, now demand a more realistic estimate of his 
nature, status, and destiny. This movement of thought has involved 
the attempt to grapple once more with the perennial problem of human 
sinfulness, and its persistence in the life of the redeemed. Three dif- 
ferent theological traditions, which have produced studies in Christian 
anthropology of prophetic character and power, have devoted con- 
siderable attention to this aspect of human existence: namely, the 
works of Nicholas Berdyaev, Emil Brunner, and Reinhold Niebuhr. 

The last-named has come to be regarded as the most typical and 

powerful exponent of what is known in America as Realistic Theology. 

The book under review is a study of this movement, with reference 
to the background from which it emerged by way of reaction, and in 
particular to its estimate and re-interpretation of the Christian doctrine 
of original sin. The first part of the book offers a brief consideration 
of five thinkers representing the anthropologies of liberalism and 
secularism: F. R. Tennant (liberal theology), W. E. Hocking (philo- 
sophical idealism), H. S. Elliott (rejection of the doctrine of man as 
sinner), Marx (economic theory of the Fall, ideology, and sin), and 
Freud (sin and neurosis). The studies of Marx and Freud illustrate 
certain perversions of Christian truth which have been adopted by 
secularism, and at the same time indicate some of the problems brought 
to light by secular analysis with which the Realistic theologians have 
attempted to grapple. The first part concludes with a discussion of 
the prevailing optimism of modern views of man. 

The second part is devoted to a lengthy study of the origin and 
development of Niebuhr’s theology, from the publication of Moral 
Man and Immoral Society in 1932 to the second volume of his Gifford 
Lectures in 1943; and as such it is probably the most comprehensive 
and balanced exposition of his work yet published. The book con- 
cludes with shorter studies of four other writers of the Realistic school: 
W. M. Horton, R. L. Calhoun, J. C. Bennett, and H. R. Niebuhr. 
The last chapter offers an assessment of ‘The Realistic Doctrine of 
Man as Sinner’ which draws out the main emphases of this group of 
thinkers as a whole. 
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The reviewer is confronted with a twofold task: to evaluate the 
book itself, and the movement of thought which it describes ; and of 
these tasks the second is the more complex. We have indicated the 
contents of the book. It is descriptive rather than critical and the 
writer’s attempt to evaluate the work of the Realists is handicapped 
to some extent by her general acceptance of the position which she 
describes. But as such it is a competent piece of work. It is well 
documented, perhaps excessively so, and provides an extensive biblio- 
graphy which will enable the student who is interested in this line of 
country to pursue his researches. 

Our own criticism of these thinkers must be confined to two points. 
The partial humanisms of the modern world find their counterparts 
in attempts to trace the evil in human existence to penultimate sources 
in distortions in the social structure, preponderances of political power, 
or inequalities in the economic process. The work of Niebuhr and 
the Realistic writers generally starts with the social analysis of a 
decaying capitalist culture (cf. p. 164). This analysis begins on the 
ethical level, but as it penetrates more deeply it illuminates more 
clearly the inadequacy of moralistic conceptions of sin, as well as the 
resources of political and economic expedients to deal with it. The 
result of this analysis confronts the Church in our time with the 
necessity of making a transition from ethics to social theology. In 
this transition it must devote serious attention to what the late 
T. E. Hulme called ‘the sane classical dogma of original sin’ (Specula- 
tions, p. 117). This is more accurately characterized as realism, rather 
than as optimism or pessimism (cf. Thelen, p. 165). 

Niebuhr himself has indicated that original sin requires a religious 
and a metaphysical, as well as a moral definition. In religious terms 
sin is rebellion, the attempt of the creature to usurp the place of the 
Creator; in metaphysical terms sin means that the potentialities of 
the ontological structure of human nature have been set at variance 
within themselves and with man’s ontological status in the order of 
creation; in moral terms sin is injustice which manifests itself in the 
different activities and structures of social life. Sin is thus contra- 
diction within the self, in relation to God, and to the natural order; 
and these three insights are required if the radical distortion of the 
order of creation produced by sin is to be fully estimated. 

Niebuhr remains somewhat deficient as a metaphysician, and has 
relied on a thorough-going Biblical theology. But it is precisely in 
terms of Biblical theology that his valuable analysis of original sin 
would have gained in coherence and strength if it had been more 
carefully integrated with the image doctrine. In the Biblical dialectic 
the image of God is at once an endowment of man’s creaturehood and 
a destiny to which he is called, something vitiated by sin and re- 
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The reviewer is confronted with a twofold task: to evaluate the 
book itself, and the movement of thought which it describes ; and of 
these tasks the second is the more complex. We have indicated the 
contents of the book. It is descriptive rather than critical and the 
writer’s attempt to evaluate the work of the Realists is handicapped 
to some extent by her general acceptance of the position which she 
describes. But as such it is a competent piece of work. It is well 
documented, perhaps excessively so, and provides an extensive biblio- 
graphy which will enable the student who is interested in this line of 
country to pursue his researches. 
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result of this analysis confronts the Church in our time with the 
necessity of making a transition from ethics to social theology. In 
this transition it must devote serious attention to what the late 
T. E. Hulme called ‘ the sane classical dogma of original sin’ (Specula- 
tions, p. 117). This is more accurately characterized as realism, rather 
than as optimism or pessimism (cf. Thelen, p. 165). 

Niebuhr himself has indicated that original sin requires a religious 
and a metaphysical, as well as a moral definition. In religious terms 
sin is rebellion, the attempt of the creature to usurp the place of the 
Creator; in metaphysical terms sin means that the potentialities of 
the ontological structure of human nature have been set at variance 
within themselves and with man’s ontological status in the order of 
creation; in moral terms sin is injustice which manifests itself in the 
different activities and structures of social life. Sin is thus contra- 
diction within the self, in relation to God, and to the natural order; 
and these three insights are required if the radical distortion of the 
order of creation produced by sin is to be fully estimated. 

Niebuhr remains somewhat deficient as a metaphysician, and has 
relied on a thorough-going Biblical theology. But it is precisely in 
terms of Biblical theology that his valuable analysis of original sin 
would have gained in coherence and strength if it had been more 
carefully integrated with the image doctrine. In the Biblical dialectic 
the image of God is at once an endowment of man’s creaturehood and 
a destiny to which he is called, something vitiated by sin and re- 
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created in Christ. Niebuhr admits that the doctrine of original sin 
stands in juxtaposition to the doctrine of grace; but he is content to 
define the content of the image doctrine generally as man’s capacity 
for transcendence of self, nature, and history. Nor do his contem- 
poraries discuss the problem more deeply (cf. Thelen, pp. 122, 125); 
and this seems to the present reviewer a serious limitation in work 
which has been influenced by dialectical methods to deal with an 
antithesis without relating it to the thesis or the synthesis. 
R. H. DauBNey 


Illustrations in Roll and Codex. A Study of the Origin and Method 
of Text Illustration, by K. WettzMaNN (Studies in Manuscript 
Illumination No. 2), Princeton University Press; London: Oxford 
University Press. Price £3. 6s. 


Tue materials for writing a history of book illustration in Greek and 
Roman antiquity are both scattered and various. The surviving 
examples are few and relatively late. The historian is therefore com- 
pelled to draw extensively on the evidence derived from the translation 
of book illustrations into other media, such as pottery, bronze, and 
stone, and from the survival of ancient methods and models in 
Byzantine, Syrian, Armenian, and western European ateliers, a task 


which is made possible by the conservatism of the illuminators. But 
the reconstruction of ancient archetypes can only be undertaken after 
a strict investigation of the methods and principles to be applied. It 
is to this preliminary task and not to an attempt to write a history of 
ancient book illustration that Dr. Weitzmann has set himself. He 
begins with the illustrations of Homeric poems and of Euripidean 
tragedies on Greek vases and Hellenistic terracotta bowls, and 
establishes the three types of illustration, which he terms simultaneous, 
monoscenic, and cyclic. He then goes on to consider the ways in 
which illustrations were fitted into the papyrus roll, and makes out 
a good case for some influence of Egyptian roll-illustration on the 
Greeks in the Hellenistic period. The adoption of parchment or 
vellum as a writing material and the invention of the codex opened 
up great possibilities of artistic advance. ‘Papyrus, according to 
our present knowledge; was used only for line drawing and water 
colour, parchment allowed the application of thick layers of gouache’, 
and the flat leaves of the codex preserved it from flaking. Illumina- 
tors were slow to realize the new possibilities, and even in ninth- 
century manuscripts, e.g. some copies of the Bestiary, we find the 
miniatures still placed on the page as if it were a roll. Gradually 
between the second and fourth centuries A.p. the column picture 
developed in size ‘and became more and more independent of the 
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text, until it reached perfection as a picture which occupies the entire 
page’. In the last three sections the author examines the problems 
of the relationship between miniatures and the text they illustrate. 
The relationship may become very much complicated as scenes 
originally designed to illustrate one text were transferred to another. 
Artists preferred to adapt old models rather than to invent new ones. 
To take a simple example from the Odes attached to the Greek 
Psalter, the illustrations of each Ode are adapted from those of that 
book of the Old Testament from which the text of the particular Ode 
is taken. A chapter is devoted to the similarities and differences 
between pictorial and textual criticism, in which readers of this 
JourNaAL will be interested to note that Hort’s discussion of textual 
criticism in his Introduction to The New Testament in the original 
Greek is taken as a basis. Professor Weitzmann has many acute and 
interesting observations to make on the way pictures were combined 
and altered in the process of copying. Here we can only pick out 
two points relating to the illustrations of biblical manuscripts. The 
pictures of the Evangelists placed as frontispieces to each of the 
Gospels go back to the second century (p. 104). The unit for 
the illustration of the Bible was the book or group of books (pp. 193 ff.). 
The later illustrated full Bibles, whether Greek, as Vat. Reg. Gr. 1, or 
Latin, as the Bibles of Grandval, Vivian, and St. Paul without the 
Walls, do not contain homogeneous cycles of pictures, but abbreviated 
selections of miniatures derived from various archetypes. To use the 
terminology of the author, they are polycyclic, not monocyclic, units. 
R. W. Hunt 


An Introductory Coptic Grammar (Sahidic Dialect), by J. Martin 
PLUMLEY. Pp. 192. London: Home and Van Thal, 1948. 21s. 


Mr. PLUMLEy’s Coptic Grammar fills a long-standing need. No longer 
will the English-speaking student be compelled to begin Coptic 
through the medium of a foreign language. Here he has the means 
of carrying his studies some considerable distance before he will require 
to turn to the works of Stern, Sethe, Steindorff, and other continental 
scholars. 

The author confines himself to a description of one dialect, wisely 
selecting Sahidic. The rules of that dialect are clearly stated and 
amply illustrated, mostly by quotations from the Bible. The order 
and method of presentation is that usually employed in grammars of 
Near Eastern languages, i.e. script, phonetics, morphology, and syntax. 

Mr. Plumley’s Grammar is no mere paraphrase of those of his 
German and French predecessors. He has made an independent 
analysis of the material and has incorporated the results of recent 
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research. Thus he has freely drawn upon the vast store of information 
contained in Crum’s Dictionary and he has included Polotsky’s impor- 
tant discoveries concerning the second tenses. His division of the 
narrative tenses into durative and limitative is new, and his demon- 
stration that the method of expressing the object is determined by the 
category (durative or limitative) of the tense of the verb. The durative 
tenses are the present, imperfect, and circumstantial; the remainder 
comprise the limitative tenses. The limitative tenses favour the 
attachment of the object directly to the verbal stem; the durative 
tenses, except in the case of the verb ovwuy ‘wish’, have their object 
introduced by the preposition it. 

The book is well produced, and though in ‘autograph’, easy to read 
and use. It isa work which the teacher can recommend with confidence 
to his pupils, whether they are Egyptologists interested in Coptic as 
the latest phase of Egyptian or theologians interested in the Coptic 
church and its writings. Though it is addressed primarily to beginners, 
the more advanced student will find much to merit his attention. It 
is much to be hoped that Mr. Plumley will undertake the examination 
of the writings of Shenoute, as he promises in the introduction to his 
Grammar, and that he will soon give us the fruits of his investigations. 

T. W. THACKER 


CORRIGENDUM 


IN the last issue of the JOURNAL, p. 237, it is wrongly stated 
that Messrs. Blackwell are the publishers of Dr. R. C. 
Mortimer’s The Elements of Moral Theology. Messrs. A. and 
C. Black, Ltd., London, are the publishers of the book. 





